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Trends up and down—Job development pro- 
gram has green light—Women count their gains 
and losses—Railroads hiring home-folks— 
USES to have role in housing project—OVR 
reviews handicapped accomplishments. 


ALONG WITH the buoyant mood of national em- 


ployment, held in restraint temporarily by labor- 
management difficulties, are some encouraging and 
discouraging trends in hiring policies. While for the 
Nation as a whole, and for veterans in particular, the 
barometer of employment registers an upward trend, 
for women and minority groups, the trend is down- 
ward. 

Industry in its present mood is showing a preference 
for veterans for most job openings. Former employ- 
ees, discharged from the service, are being welcomed 
back to old jobs or to vacancies held for them. In 
making new hires, preference is next being given to 
servicemen. Some employers report that returning 
veterans have considerably eased manpower strin- 
gencies. 

Hiring specifications of employers are tightening or 
teverting to prewar standards. Women workers are 
being replaced with men; there are signs that em- 
ployment of less-efficient workers hired when labor 
was scarce is being terminated, and that so-called 
“casual” workers are being screened out in an effort 
to cut down turn-over. 


{The USES is undertaking an intensive job develop- 
ment campaign at the local level to bring the volume 
of job orders on file into better alignment with the 
growing number of applicants. 

Given the green light in January, the local offices 
seek to promote and improve relations with employers 
and to develop more and better job orders. In too 
Many communities, the local offices are not getting 
orders for the more attractive jobs currently being 
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filled by employers. The job development campaign 
is designed to correct this situation. Employers who 
used USES facilities for the first time during the war 
cannot be expected to take the initiative now in pre- 
serving that relationship. Moreover, the prewar 
users of the USES who were necessarily neglected as 
‘less essential’ for the war years cannot be expected 
now to take the lead in renewing their USES rela- 
tionship. Likewise, the minority of employers re- 
sentful of wartime hiring controls, or of the real or 
imagined inequities suffered during the control 
period, will need a little persuading if they are to be 
won back to the Service. —The USES will have to do 
the wooing. 

The USES is thus taking action to assure that it 
will be the agency best equipped to channel workers, 
not to just any job, but to the best job available in 
line with each individual worker’s qualifications (see 
Mr. Goodwin’s statement on p. 2 of cover). 


q Answering the question ““What’s Ahead for Women 
Workers?”’, Frieda S. Miller, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of.Labor, believes that 
after the din and smoke of reconversion die down, 
women will find themselves in a more favorable 
position than in the prewar labor market. While it 
was to be expected that there would be a drastic drop 
in women’s employment in the munitions industries 
where their employment increased drastically during 
the war (460 percent), the cuts in some other fields 
are less reconcilable. However, after production is 
once again in full swing, at least some competent 
women wanting peacetime work similar to their war 
jobs are expected to win out. 

Miss Miller believes that the field of consumer goods 
manufacture holds good promise for women, but that 
their best bet lies in the service fields—professional, 
clerical, sales, domestic, and other types. For ex- 
ample, the medical services hold out promising pros- 
pects for such varied callings as therapists, laboratory 
and X-ray technicians, professional and practical 
nurses, doctors and dentists and their assistants. 
Many satisfactory jobs exist even in the rank-and-file 
service industries—public housekeeping, retail trade, 
laundries. But the highly spotty situation as to 
standards in this service group throughout the country 
is underscored in a survey which the Women’s Bureau 
is making of laundries. Those which operate effi- 
ciently, pay fair wages, have good employment condi- 
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tions and practices, not only earn fair profits but have 
little trouble in attracting and holding employees, 
since the work in itself is not objectionable. Forward 
steps in siphoning off unemployed woman labor 
would be made in the opinion of the Women’s Bureau 
Director, if all service enterprises could be raised to 
similar standards. 

Thus job problems of women in the months ahead 
call for four main lines of action: Improvement of 
minimum wage legislation and its expansion to un- 
covered areas; equal pay for equal work regardless of 
sex; and recognition of women’s right as citizens to 
employment in any job budgeting patterns set up 
under the recently passed maximum employment bill. 

Suggesting the method by which these objectives 
may be achieved, Miss Miller says: 

The kingpost in the blueprint for furnishing employment 
opportunities is adequate counseling and placement facilities 
in the employment offices. The best procedures for both 
employers and job seekers is to have, not separate grooves for 
the sexes, but a single clearance for matching employment 
opportunities and applicants—as wide as the job market itself. 


Then the best equipped person can be the one selected in each 
instance, without discrimination. 


g One sign of normalcy in the labor force of the Nation 
is a return to domestic labor on the railroads. During 
the war, the roads had to bolster their depleted labor 
force with imported workers. Most of the Mexican 
nationals employed during the war have been re- 
turned to their homes. Regional directors have 
assured headquarters that local labor supplies are 
going to be ample for railroad requirements. Hence, 
the USES, the western railroads, and the Railroad 
Retirement Board are working on a plan to recruit 
workers as close to the work location as possible. 
Only local action, officials agree, can effectively over- 
come the shortage of railroad track workers. 


@ The Housing Expediter, Wilson W. Wyatt, has 
presented to the President and to the country a plan 
for solving the housing shortage. He proposes con- 
struction of 2,700,000 moderate cost homes by the 
end of 1947. The target for 1946 is to start con- 
struction on 1,200,000 of the proposed homes. Of 
these, 700,000 will be conventional houses, 250,000 
permanent prefabricated houses, and 250,000 tem- 
porary units. 

In terms of the labor force, says Mr. Wyatt, this will 
mean: “Recruitment and training of 1,500,000 
additional workers on-site and off-site by the middle 
of 1947. This means more than tripling the present 
labor force engaged in residential construction.” 

He says further: 

Serious manpower shortages will have to be overcome if we 
are to attain our goal of 2,700,000 dwelling units by the end of 
1947. There are at present 650,000 workers employed (both 
off-site and on-site) in producing homes. To meet our goal, a 
peak of 2,150,000 workers will have to be on the job—1,150,000 


actually constructing houses and 1,000,000 at work producing 
and distributing the materials going into home building. This 


means that by mid-1947 we must have more than triple the 
number of workers presently engaged in the industry. 


Vigorous action will be needed to attract an additional 
1,500,000 workers. Recruiting programs pointing up the long- 
term prospects of a revitalized industry will have to be started 
at once. Veterans should be given every inducement to 
participate. A large scale apprentice program should be under- 
taken promptly to produce the skills that are necessary. 


Wherever wages in industries producing materials are 
abnormally low and stand in the way of recruiting the necessary 
manpower, wages will have to be raised. In specific cases 
where it is absolutely necessary, wage increases will be cared 
for by premium payments in order to stimulate maximum 
production. 


@ An annual report of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation recently released shows that thousands 
of physically or mentally handicapped men and 
women achieved financial freedom and social adjust- 
ment during the past year through the amended Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act for civilians. 

The first full year of operating the expanded Federal- 
State program saw services rendered to 161,047 handi- 
capped men and women, with jobs obtained for 
41,925 of this nymber. . 

The 1943 amendments to the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act made it possible to serve not only the 
physically handicapped but also the mentally handi- 
capped. Specific provision was made for the blind, 
for war-disabled civilians, including merchant sea- 
men, and for civil employees of the U. S. Government 
injured in performance of duty. 


USES Activities at a Glance, December 1945 





Change from 
last month 


Number 





Over-all 


Job applications 

Referrals to nonagricultural 
jobs. 

Placements, nonagricultural. 

Placements, women ...... 

Placements, handicapped.... 

Inter-area clearance place- 
ments. 

Counseling interviews 

U. C. claims taken by USES 
personnel. 


997,100 
814,400 


2% decrease. 
26% decrease. 


22% decrease. 
23% decrease. 
27% decrease. 
51% decrease. 


380,300 
107,800 
10,400 
4,900 


12% decrease. 
1% increase. 


103,600 
2,171,800 


Veterans 


10% increase. 
19% decrease. 
9% decrease. 
27% decrease. 
8% decrease. 
18% increase. 


Applications... 

Referrals, nonagricultural... 

Placements, nonagricultural. 

Placements, disabled 

Counseling interviews...... 

Referrals to other agencies 
for information, rehabili- 
tation, and training. 


657,300 
290,400 
122,200 
6,500 
80,900 
301,500 
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TOSS 
OR 1950? 


By LOUIS LEVINE 
Chief, Reports and Analysis Division, 
United States Employment Service 


WHETHER THE United States Employment Serv- 
ice is to go forward or to go backward is a decision 
which rests to a large extent—not on Washington or 
USES officials—but on local and State personnel. 

When the war came to an end, there were some 
who said: ‘“‘We are going back to the good old days 

.. and we are going to have an employment 
service such as we had in the past.” Going where 
you have been is certainly a sentimental journey— 
pleasant and easy. To go forward and to plan and 
fight for a good future is a harder task. Yet, that is 
exactly what we must do. 

A discussion of our Employment Service program 
can be more meaningful in terms of a brief review 
of the history of the U. S. Employment Service in 
this country and what its objectives are. 


Three Periods of Growth 


For the sake of simplicity, we may think of three 
major periods of Employment Service development 
since 1933, 

The first was a period of mass unemployment, large 
volume of relief, public expenditures, public works 
programs and welfare activities. During this period— 
which lasted roughly from about 1933 to 1938—the 
Employment Service was used almost entirely as a 
registration point for mass referral to public works and 
certification to welfare agencies. This was an im- 
portant and necessary assignment. But it had un- 
fortunate after effects. Most employers and others 
came to believe that only people who could not take 
care of themselves, the misfits, the unemployables, 
were the people who would be found waiting at the 
employment offices. ,To most employers, the public 
employment offices were just a stopping point for those 
who wanted to go to welfare or public works activities: 
While none of us would agree that we dealt only with 
the “‘dregs” of the labor market at that time, it was, 
nevertheless, the public’s view. 

Then came the unemployment compensation pro- 
grams. Under the compulsion of State laws and 
under the Social Security Act, a// workers claiming 
benefits were required to register with the public em- 
ployment offices of the country. Under these circum- 
stances, the Employment Service dealt with a very 
good representation, or cross section, of the Nation’s 
labor resources. To the Employment Service came 
hot just the unemployables, but many types of 
skilled workers to file claims for benefits. And all 
these workers had an opportunity to explore the job 
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openings that existed. We used their skills to sell 
our service to employers. 

One fact characterized the first and second periods: 
The Employment Service thought the best way to 
advance itself was through promotional campaigns 
or “catchwords” designed to appeal to the employer’s 
ear and eye. We went with hat in hand, almost 
pleading, and said “Look: We have something for 
nothing. How can you turn that down? We would 
like to be of service to you. We would like to help 
you.” 

You know the results: Many of the best employers 
refused to deal with us, just as they would refuse to 
deal with almost anyone or any organization that 
approached them with such an attitude. Those 
employers who had their own personnel departments 
or who had plenty of applicants at the gate (a com- 
mon situation at that time) did not have to look to 
the Employment Service. Since no one likes to be 
refused time after time, even the most courageous 
people in the Employment Service began to stay 
away from many of the larger employers. They 
began to go where they thought they could get 
**business.”’ 

They went to second-rate establishments, the shops 
with poor working conditions and low wages. Em- 
ployers in these establishments needed USES help, 
because workers came to them only as a last resort. 

In the summer of 1940, with the launching of the 
National Defense Program, we entered a new period. 
There is not much difference in activities of the Em- 
ployment Service during the National Defense Pro- 
gram and the period of the war. The objectives were 
very much the same. During that period we radically 
changed our activities, our program, and the very 
nature of the work in which we were engaged. For 
one thing, we placed our emphasis on defense and 
war production: we were under necessity to overlook 
nonessential employers and, to a certain extent, less 
essential employers. We considered such employers 
as a source of labor supply. The important point 
about this period is that the USES was carrying out 
national policy, shaped by the Chief Executive, en- 
dorsed by war policy-making officials, and supported 
by the majority of the people. 


Our Valuable Assets 


In this period we found that it was u longer satis- 
factory for the Employment Service to Jeal primarily 
with the retail and service trades, and ‘marginal’ 
establishments. We had to get into heavy industry. 
We had something to offer, and we knew that employers 
accepted what we offered. During that period we 
learned a lot and we developed some very valuable 
capital assets. ‘To waste these today would be criminal. 

One of these assets is the fact that we are known to 
employers. Go from one corner of the land to another 
and by and large employers will know that a public 
employment service exists. 








For our part, we learned much about the interplay 
and competition between plants in the labor market 
in terms of labor resources. We became—in a true 
sense—personnel experts. We had access to more in- 
formation about the labor market than anyone else 
in the community. These facts, too, are capital 
assets—valuable to us and to employers. Are we going to 
use them or dissipate them? 

Another capital asset which we must not dissipate is 
the knowledge we gained about community participa- 
tion through labor management committees. Some 
of our wartime ‘‘cooperation” was not effective, but 
in most instances it accomplished results and made the 
USES a real community service. What are we going 
to do with this capital asset now? 


In Red Ink 


On the liability side of our war experience, some 
segments of the community were irritated and antago- 
nized by either the alleged indifference of the Employ- 
ment Service to them or the unintentional harm that 
may have been done to them. This antagonism is 
a problem today, which we must rapidly overcome 
because we must extend our services to the total com- 
munity. At the same time, however, the bulk of 
the employers are not antagonistic. In fact, local 
office managers from all over the country report that 
some of the people whose toes were supposedly 
stepped on the hardest are today loudest in their 
praise of our wartime accomplishments. 

Because of our wartime experience and our assets we can 
now gird ourselves for effective peacetime service. This 
brings us to the six-point program and the latest 
phase in our life of public service. Today, the labor 
market is changing very rapidly. It is chaotic. It is 
difficult to foresee in what direction it is going. 
Returning veterans, displaced war workers, and a 
flow of workers from areas where jobs are no longer 
concentrated point up the problem. As a result, the 
Employment Service is faced with an important task. 
It should be remembered, that this labor market is 
not going to “adjust itself’ in the next 6 months or 
in the next year. We are going to live with very 
chaotic conditions in the labor market for a decade. 

What are the objectives of the six-point program in 
this trying time? 

First, the Employment Service is a public agency. 
It is an instrument of Government. We cannot forget 
for a minute that each and everyone of us are public 
servants. We have responsibilities that cannot be 
measured or reflected in black or red of the ledger 
sheet. We cannot say we will give our service here 
and withhold it there. We cannot say we will dis- 
criminate against that group and favor this group. We 
must make an accounting of our stewardship to all of 
the public. 

Secondly, whatever else is done by the Employment 
Service, the least it can be is a facility to which people 
who lack their own means of job adjustment can turn. 
Similarly, the employer who lacks a personnel depart- 
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ment must also have some public agency to which he 
can turn. The public employment service is that 
agency. Now, if you were satisfied with these two 
points you would be back in 1933 or 1937. That is 
merely reverting to the past. We have a greater re- 
sponsibility than that. 

One of our major responsibilities is our concern for 
maximum employment opportunities. Maximum employ- 
ment will be a major goal in this country for decades 
to come. It will probably remain the dominating 
problem of this century. And by maximum employ- 
ment, I refer to the concept that human beings must 
work to live; that they have a right to jobs; and that 
jobs must exist for them either through the activities 
of private enterprise, or lacking that, through govern- 
mental action. 

Now, the Employment Service creates no jobs. 
What part it can play in providing maximum em- 
ployment? Some might answer by the placement 
process. Back of that answer is the notion that when 
a man comes in and looks for a job, you save him a 
lot of steps; you find a job for him. You match job- 
order specifications with the capabilities of the work- 
ers. If we are content with that alone, we are still 
in the “matching-jobs-and-men”’ stage of the USES— 
that is, the period between 1937 and 1940. 

But we must go beyond that stage if we are to con- 
tribute to maximum employment. The USES can 
promote full employment because it is the only or- 
ganization that exists in a community that knows by 
virtue of its day-to-day work what is taking place in 
the local labor market in that community. 

The Employment Service can be of greatest help in 
doing its share for maximum employment by carrying 
out as conscientiously as possible its six-point program. 
This program itself is not unique, nor magic and in 
its essence is not new. The new element consists of 
putting together what otherwise would be separate 
pieces in such a way as to make a pattern which is 
meaningful. 

Operating staffs, beset by day-to-day problems are 
frequently skeptical about ‘“‘new programs.” They 
often have legitimate complaints, such as “‘staff is 
inadequate,” “our traffic is too heavy.” We must 
not let such considerations deter us from going after 
our goals. An organization, like a man, is judged 
not only by its performance, but by the star which sets 
ats course. 

If we set our objective just an inch beyond our 
noses, no matter how hard you strain, that is as far 
as you will go—1 inch. “A man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp or what’s a Heaven for,” said Brown- 
ing. And this truth can be applied to the Employ- 
ment Service. Perhaps we cannot reach our objec- 
tives in 24 hours or in 24 weeks, but at least we must 
know where we are going, why we are going there, 
and that we are going to do our utmost to get there. 

Some elements of the Six-Point Program, such as 
reporting and placement service, are common activi- 
ties. No one objects to them. Some will stop there. 
Shouldn’t we rather start there. Our placement 


(Continued on p. 21) 
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Beyond the Counters of the Local Office 
—Industrial Services to Employers 


WHAT DO WE MEAN by industrial services to employers? 

Ever since the beginning of the United States Employment Service, it has been recognized that the thorough 
execution of its job imposes responsibilities and relationships extending far beyond the counters of the local 
employment office. These responsibilities and relationships extend to the employer, his plant, his staffing and 
personnel management problems. 


























Even if we were to be content with operating a placement service alone we are under obligation to de- 
velop a close working relationship with the employer. We must provide technical services that will assist 
the employer, and especially small and medium-sized plants, in all parts of the employment process. But our 
industrial services look far beyond mere placement. We must help industry by making available to employers 
the successful methods and techniques of interviewing, selection, and personnel assignment that have been 
developed by the USES over many years. We must help the employer to organize and develop his personnel 
management programs. We must contribute to community employment programs by helping the reemploy- 
ment veterans and the handicapped. ; 


Train Others to do the Work 


We provide some of these services not only by putting to work our techniques of occupational analysis and 
industrial services on specific employer problems, but also by training representatives of the employer in our 
methods so that these processes can be extended to meet the requirements of his day-by-day operations. For 
example, when we make job studies to facilitate better employment office service we at the same time train the 
employer’s personnel managers to make job studies, and to build up and extend their files of job information and 
to then work out job relatonships for the advancement of their workers to their highest skills. 


When plant staffing difficulties arise, industrial services can be put to work to iron them out. Here is where 
job analyses, better job specifications, staffing pattern, hiring schedules, organization and functional charts, and 
upgrading programs may be applied by USES analysts and technicians. These technicians are called in as 
needs arise by the local office manager to assist employers in discovering causes and planning remedies for such 
problems as inadequate job orders, excessive referrals and few placements, excessive turn-over and absenteeism. 
Or the employer’s hiring practices may have to be reviewed, and corrections suggested. Improved personnel 
office procedures and systems may be needed, with suitable forms, records, analysis sheets, and procedural out- 
lines; or, better induction and orientation programs may help. 


The requirements for suitable placement of ex-servicemen involve application of all of the preceding methods 
and procedures, with further attention to the specific problems of the veteran through a knowledge of the pro- 
cedures necessary for meeting these problems. 


Industrial Service Tools Useful 


Further, as a result of the war, we have the largest number of handicapped persons in our history to place 
in suitable employment. These include not only disabled veterans, but the many thousands of war and other 
workers who have been injured in industry. The reemployment of the handicapped used in single skill jobs in 
war industry presents a placement problem in which an industrial service tool—such as the Physical Demands 
Analysis and Capacities Appraisal Technique—may be useful. 


An employer’s employment problems often arise from factors outside the plant, and often beyond his con- 
trol. Employment difficulties arising out-of seasonal industries, new types of products, inadequate housing, 
transportation, and other community facilities and services can often be corrected or alleviated through the 
services of USES technicians working with the local office manager. 


Finally, the employer is helped directly as the use and application of Occupational Analysis and Industrial 
Services’ products result in more efficient operation of the local employment office. The end result is (1) an 
applicant who has been subjected to better selection; (2) referred to a job that is more clearly defined and in 
line with his skills; (3) in a plant where personnel management practices include the most improved methods 
and techniques available. 

—Puiuip S. Van Wyck, Chief, Division of Occupational Analysts and Industrial Services, 
United States Employment Service 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS REGARDING INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 


“Are We Riding 
In All Directions?”’ 


. . By CARLOS STAGEBERG 


Regional Chief of Technical Services, 
Region VIII 


THERE IS A wide diversity of thinking with regard 
to the nature and extent of the Industrial Services to 
Employers. Some contend that the United States 
Employ meat Service should be prepared to render a 
comp.cte personnel management service to smaller 
employers; others say that service should not extend 
beyond activities which contribute directly to place- 
ments in the establishments served. 

There is a middle area between these two extremes 
within which the industrial services program should 
operate. Realistically, the Employment Service is 
not prepared to render anything approaching a com- 
plete personnel management service. Yet, we are 
prepared to render a variety of helpful technical ser- 
vices over and above those which contribute directly 
to placements. 


Areas We Can Serve 


Our industrial services program in Region VIII is 
still in its early formative stages, but we have had 
enough experience to permit some conclusions. In 
the first place, it is self-evident that our services in 
such a program should be confined to those fields in 
which our knowledge and experience is superior to 
that of the people we attempt to serve. On this basis 
we can safely assume that we can make effective 
contributions in the fields of interviewing, selection 
(including occupational testing), and job analysis. 

Our experience so far has been confined largely to 
job analysis services, as illustrated by two accompany- 
ing articles from a State and local office in Region 
VIII which appear in this issue of the Review. 
(See pp. 8 and 10.) We are convinced, from this 
experience, that a thoroughly trained local office job 
analyst who is intimately familiar with local office 
operations as well as the techniques and products of 
job analysis is an indispensable part of a good indus- 
trial services program. 

The four major operating functions of personnel 
manage ment are: 

1. Labor procurement and assignment. This in- 
volves recruitment, selection, and transfer and pro- 
motion. 

2. Training. 

3. Wage and salary administration. Involves job 
classification, job evaluation, and wage contract 
negotiations. 

4. Personnel maintenance, Involves efficiency rat- 
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ings, absentee and turn-over control, personnel 
welfare, and maintenance of morale. 

However, there are pitfalls which must be avoided 
in an expanded program of industrial services. 

1. Because of its controversial nature, job evaluation 
as such is an improper function of the USES, particu- 
larly with regard to selection of the method of job 
evaluation, and the actual pricing of the job evaluated. 
Service here should be confined largely to job analysis 
training, technical assistance in occupational classifi- 
cation, and the supplying of occupational information 
such as the DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLEs and 
NATIONAL Jos Descriptions. On one or two occa- 
sions our job analysts have been asked to perform an 
impartial job analysis to assist in resolving differences 
between labor and management in the pricing of a 
job, but such service has not extended beyond that of 
pure fact finding. 

2. We have little to contribute to a plant efficiency 
rating program, beyond that of occupational fact 
finding. 

3. While a major portion of the industrial services 
program involves services by the job analyst, it is a 
mistake to make the job analyst responsible for the 
whole program. For instance, one of the most needed 
services is training in the techniques of interviewing 
and selection, which is not a strictly job analysis 
function. 

4. An effective industrial services program must 
operate out of the local office. State office specialists 
may be called in for technical assistance, but cannot 
effectively assume responsibility for conducting the 
program. 





INVENTORY OF TOOLS AND TECH- 
NIQUES FOR INDUSTRIAL SERV- 
IcES—I1 

Job Analysis 


THE JOB ANALYSIS technique is the cornerstone of 
occupational research. Accurate, up-to-date job infor- 
mation is the basis for effective programs that deal with 
occupations and the people that pursue them. Job 
Analysis as developed and refined throughout 11 years 
in the USES provides that essential foundation for mod- 
ern personnel administration. Such job analyses com- 
pleted by occupational analysts of the USES have resulted 
in the accumulation of observed data on more than 
100,000 jobs. Specifying what the worker does, how he 
does it, why, and the skills involved, these data provide 
the source from which all occupational analysis methods 
and tools are developed. 

The TRAINING AND REFERENCE MANUAL FOR JOB 
ANALYs!Is describes and explains the procedure followed 
by USES analysts and indicates the more important 
applications for occupational information through the 
technique. A pocket-sized reference, the GuIDE FOR 
ANALYZING Joss, summarizes the key points of job anal- 
ysis, affording a convenient working guide for the job 
analyst. It lists points to be observed, presents illustra- 
tive examples of basic principles, and presents considera- 
tions that apply to the analysis of a wide variety of jobs. 
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A chart reproduced on page 3 of the cover is offered 
as a guide to indicate the nature and areas of indus- 
trial services. 

A review of the chart establishes a point which is 
given prominence in every personnel text: namely, 
that “job analysis is the foundation of good personnel 
administration.” It follows that job analysis training 
is basic to a sound and effective program of industrial 
services. 

Every person selected for work in the industrial 
services program should be fully trained in all of the 
USES techniques and materials; in short, should be a 
practical technician. Preferably he should have some 
additional training in personnel management. We 
have found that women are just as successful asmen 
in such work, given the same consideration in selection 
and training. 

Organizationally, the employer relations section of 
the office should carry first responsibility for the in- 
dustrial services program, with active assistance from 
members of the technical services staff. 


The greatest danger in the industrial services pro- 
gram is the tendency to “‘ride off in all directions.” 
It is much better to do one thing well than to leave 
several jobs half done. For that reason, we feel that 
the job specification program should spearhead the 
industrial services program. 

When an employer reviews three or four job speci- 
fications prepared in his plant for our use in place- 
ment, he asks, ““Why can’t you write up similar speci- 
fications for all the jobs in my plant?” Our answer 
is that we have many other employers to serve, and 
therefore cannot spare the time necessary to complete 
such a project. 

However, we do suggest that the plant designate or 
hire someone to conduct job analysis work in the plant, 
and offer to give job analysis training to him. Some 
of our most cordial relationships have sprung from 
such arrangements, both because of better selection 
by the USES, and better personnel management in 
the plant due to a job analysis foundation in their 
personnel program. 








Materials and Methods on Trial at the Cleveland Field Unit 


THE INDUSTRIAL SERVICES Division of the United 
States Employment Service is at present engaged in an under- 
taking to determine the effectiveness of methods and materials 


used by Employment Services offices, industries, schools, and 


other groups. For this purpose it has set up in Cleveland, 
Ohio, a Research and Application Field Unit whose members 
will inspect and study the trial use of methods and materials 
under actual operating conditions. The evaluations and con- 
clusions obtained should be of utmost usefulness in charting 
and recommending improvements for the benefit of the Service. 


Among the methods on trial is the technique of. Personnel 
Distribution Analysis, intended for use of industrial personnel 
departments. The testing is being conducted in a large plant 
in Cleveland with a member of the field unit and of head- 
quarters Occupational Analysis staff cooperating in the study 
with the plant’s personnel department. 


Another trial project under observation is a joint undertaking 
with the Council on Industrial Health of the American Medical 
Association which has to do with the Physical Demands 
Technique. Introduced some time ago in a Cleveland plant, 
it has been accepted by the company as basis for good personnel 
administration. Evaluation of this technique is particularly 
important now, because it is essential in any sound approach to 
the placement of disabled veterans in suitable jobs. It will also 
be of great assistance to the industrial physician in relation to 
his responsibilities to placement. 


The Research and Application Field Unit is an extension of 
headquarters and is not considered as a part of the field staff 
nor used to supplement the staff engaged in carrying out the 
functions of the field, although every effort is made to develop 
the closest possible cooperation. The regional and State direc- 
tors are kept fully informed of the current and proposed activi- 
ties of the unit. 


One phase of the work of the field unit has to do with certain 
occupational analysis methods and materials. The purpose is 
to develop a more economical or more practical use of these 
materials in the field. A small staff of job analysts will be 
assigned by headquarters to the field unit. Together with 
other members of the field unit staff, they will be concerned 
with the usual collection of job analysis schedules, occupational 
inventories, and other data needed for developmental work on 
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occupational analysis materials. This activity will also extend 
to such phases of the program as the standardization of the 
general counseling battery. 


Methods by which the occupational portion of labor market 
analyses can be made completely a field operation and respon- 
sibility are being investigated. These include the application 
of the occupational classification structure, methods for modi- 
fying classification structures to provide the most meaningful 
information to a particular community, methods for collecting 
data and for training personnel in the collection and assembly 
of data. This is a necessary part of the Six-point Program and 
is related directly to community planning. At the same time, 
the unit is exploring the acceptance ef the techniques by com- 
munity groups. 


As the field unit moves into full operation, personnel who have 
been trained in headquarters on occupational analysis develop- 
mental methods will complete their training in the field unit. 
There they will have opportunity for first-hand observation 
of the application of methods and materials to various kinds of 
operating programs. Likewise, personnel engaged in develop- 
mental work in headquarters will be able to become familiar 
or keep in contact with operations through detail to the field 
unit for the period of the study they are concerned with at 
headquarters. 


*Does it work?” This, after all, is the real test of the value of 
occupational analysis materials and is the heart of the philoso- 
phy which the field unit represents. The belief that the real 
value of technical materials is proved by their usefulness has 
brought into sharp focus the fact that constructive results are 
to be expected of technical materials when they are put to 
work, and put to work in terms of the operating realities of the 
employment offices or the personnel departments of industry. 
The Research and Application Field Unit, established July 1, 
1945, is, therefore, concerned with the exploration and develop- 
ment which must be done in order to adapt available materials 
to the specific requirements of individual employment offices 
and businesses. The Six-Point Program, with its broader view 
of service to industry, labor, and the community, will require a 
more intensive use of technical materials. It is the goal of the 
field unit to assist in providing tools and methods of proved 
worth and practical value on which our ability to assist will 


depend. 











FOR CANNING, METAL PRODUCTS, TRAILERS AND TRUCKS 


Professionalizing 


USES Functions 


. » By EARL R. BROBERG 


Occupational Analyst, 
United States Employment 
Service for Minnesota 


THAT EMPLOYERS are looking to the United 
States Employment Service for specialized service in 
many phases of personnel management is evidenced 
by the increasing number of requests from plants 
located in areas where such services are available. 
The extent to which job analysis services can be made 
available to plant management will, of course, depend 
upon the assignment of technically trained job anal- 
ysts to the local office. 

In Minnesota, a job analysis program on the local 
office level was started about 2 years ago. In the 
three large metropolitan areas, a staff of two or more 
trained analysts was added to the local office staffs. 
To provide coverage for the smaller offices, one job 
analyst was assigned to a number of smaller offices on 
a district basis. In this way, job analysis services 
were made available to every office in the State. 
These job specialists are responsible for developing 
job information of immediate value to local office 
operations and for providing technical training of 
USES personnel on USES tools and techniques, such 
as the Occupational Dictionary, Special Aids, Job 
Descriptions, Interviewing Aids, selective placement 
techniques, job specification writing, and the job 
analysis approach to interviewing. The job analysts 
are also available to provide technical services to 
employers, growing out of services performed in con- 
nection with local office operations, or upon the 
request of management. 


Focal Point 


The focal point of all technical services to em- 
ployers is the job specification. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that a job specification is not an end 
in itself and that the preparation of job specifications 
should be undertaken only when it can clearly be 
shown that they are needed to achieve better servicing 
of an employer. The job specification form de- 
veloped and used in Minnesota gives all pertinent job 
information necessary for good application taking, 
referral, and placement. At the same time, it con- 
tains facts to provide the employer with basic pat- 
terns for the development, clarification, and extension 
of in-plant personnel programs. Information ob- 
tained and recorded on the job specification includes: 
Identification of plant and job; a clear statement of 
the job details, highlighting the tasks, skills, knowl- 
edges, abilities, and job variables; a narrative state- 
ment of the physical demands, working conditions, 


and hazards; minimum employer requirements, in- 
cluding personal data, requirements as to kind, 
degree, and recency of training and experience, union 
requirements, and tests required or suggested. 

Job specifications are prepared with the specific 
needs of the local office in mind. Current orders are 
continually reviewed by the analysts to discover the 
job or jobs in which hiring or referral problems are 
evident, as on hard-to-fill orders, frequently recurring 
orders, and inadequately described openings. For 
such érders, then, the job analyst makes a plant visit, 
analyzes the job, and records the information on the 
job specification form. Copies in the hands of the 
local office and management result in a common 
understanding of the job and employer’s needs. The 
result is greatly improved selection and employer 
satisfaction. Time is saved both for the local office 
and the employer on subsequent orders for the same 
job. A very significant byproduct of preparing a job 
specification for a given purpose is the frequent de- 
velopment of orders for other jobs in the plant which 
would not otherwise have been brought to the 
attention of the local office. 

We are trying to obtain as complete a coverage of 
establishments as possible. For instance, in Minne- 
apolis over 600 job specifications have been prepared 
in approximately 200 establishments and represent 
wide variations in occupation and industry. Nor is 
such a program of job specification development lim- 
ited to the metropolitan areas. For instance, the city 
of Red Wing, with a population of 10,000, has exten- 
sive coverage with job specifications. 

Besides making available to the employer basic in- 
formation on jobs in his plant, job specifications fre- 
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Physical Demands Analysis and Physical 
Capacities Appraisal 


THIS TOOL TELLS what the handicapped worker 
can do, not what he has lost. Here is a powerful aid to 
the reemploymeat of physically and emotionally injured 
veterans and civilians. It is a double-barreled technique 
of Physical Demands Analysis and Physical Capacities 
Appraisal. This method is useful for the placement of 
the able-bodied in many jobs that impose rigorous physi- 
cal demands. 

By this method, the energy-demands of the job and its 
fatigue-and-hazard inducing factors are expressed in 
brief, well-defined terms. The practitioner of industrial 
medicine or other competent medical authority, more- 
over, is provided with the same terminology in which to 
express the physical and environmental factors tolerable 
to each man or woman he examines. Thus, placement 
is aided through a matching of the occupational analyst’s 
estimate of the job requirements with the physician’s 
appraisal of the worker’s capacities. In this way it 
becomes possible to discard lists of jobs “‘suited to the 
handicapped” and allow each worker to compete in 
consideration of what he can actually do. 
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quently lead to requests for other technical services. 
For example, we have been asked for help in estab- 
lishing staffing patterns, departmentalization of jobs, 
personnel inventory, turn-over and absenteeism 
analysis, preparation of flow charts, development of 
job studies as a basis for setting up job evaluation 
systems, conversion of plant to dictionary titles, and 
training plant personnel in the preparation and use 
of job analysis materials. 


Some Illustrations 


A few illustrations will demonstrate the methods 
used and the results obtained. A large St. Paul firm 
engaged in the manufacture of trailers and truck bodies 
placed an order for a trailer-body builder. The local 
office had a hard time in filling this order because it 
did not have enough job information from the em- 
ployer. Accordingly, the job analyst called on the 
employer to prepare a job specification. He found 
the problem to be due to the multiplicity of tasks in- 
volved: for example, the job required a knowledge of 
carpentry, structural steel work, and sheet-metal work. 
The employer insisted that while he would provide 
training on the steel and sheet-metal work, he expected 
the worker to be thoroughly familiar with all phases 
of carpentry. The analyst determined that it would 
be difficult to meet the specifications, since the rate of 
pay was comparable to that which fairly skilled pro- 
duction workers received, but the job did not pay an 
hourly rate comparable to that which a carpenter 
could earn at his own trade. The analyst suggested: 
Why not set up an on-the-job training program for 
veterans with potential abilities for this work? The 
employer was not familiar with this program, but 
liked the idea. As a result, plans are being made to 





INVENTORY OF TOOLS AND TECH- 
NIQUES FOR INDUSTRIAL SERV- 


ICES—3 
Job Descriptions 


SIXTEEN MAJOR industries, employing almost three- 
fourths of peacetime American labor, and approximately 
160 additional individual occupations, are covered in the 
volume- and pamphlet-type NATIONAL Jos DescRIPTIONs. 
Built up from the recorded observations of job analysts, 
and covering the same occupation in a variety of indus- 
tries and localities, each Job Description shows the work 
performed, equipment used, and the customary transfer 
and upgrading relationships for the occupation. The 
volume descriptions give information about the organi- 
zation of the industry, its typical processes, and the 
normal flow of work; while sections describing major job 
variations, training and experience requirements, factors 
important in selecting inexperienced workers, and physi- 
cal demands and working conditions add to the useful- 
ness of the pamphlet descriptions. By describing what is 
done on the job, how it is done, why it is done, and the 
skill required to do it, the product ties itself to use by 
industry, placement and counseling agencies, and schools 
in recruitment and placement, training, upgrading, and 
transfers, and the development of training curricula 
geared to industrial employment. 
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begin a suitable on-the-job training program whereby 
workers without training or experience can be utilized. 

The personnel manager of a large cooperative 
wholesale establishment in Minneapolis learned at a 
national convention held in Ohio of the technical 
services available through the local USES offices. 
Upon his return, he called the Minneapolis office and 
requested that two employees of his staff be trained in 
the preparation of job descriptions. A program of 
training was started by the local office analysts during 
which the trainees observed the jobs in their establish- 
ment and prepared descriptions, which were sub- 
mitted to the USES analysts for review and editing. 
Following a period of instruction, the company began 
an extensive series of job descriptions throughout its 
far-flung organization. This company is now devel- 
oping a program of job evaluation, upgrading, and 
improved selection standards based on the foundation 
of job analysis developed by the combined efforts of 
USES analysts and the newly trained plant analysts. 
As the program developed, considerable help was 
given by the local office analysts in setting up a 
personnel inventory and establishing staffing patterns 
for the plant. Needless to say, numerous orders and 
job specifications have resulted from this introductory 
development. This cooperative wholesaler has ex- 
tensive, but not yet publicized, plans to enter new 
merchandising fields in which it intends to work 
closely with the USES and to utilize the services of the 
USES analysts in an advisory capacity. 


Train Key Man 


Another example in which State and local office 
analysts collaborated in instituting an in-plant job 
analysis program involved a textile manufacturing 
firm in Minneapolis. This firm planned a job evalua- 
tion program, but had no trained personnel to develop 
the necessary job descriptions. At the request of the 
personnel manager, the local office job analyst out- 
lined the technical services available through the 
USES. A potentially qualified young man on the 
firm’s personnel staff was given a period of intensive 
training in job analysis techniques by the State Occu- 
pational Analysis Section. Under the supervision of 
a Minneapolis local office analyst, the newly trained 
job analyst prepared job descriptions of selected jobs 
in the plant, and a complete in-plant job analysis 
program was developed, which was then carried on 
by the plant analyst. 

An outstanding illustration of services to an entire 
industry is represented by the job analysis program 
conducted by the analyst assigned to southwestern 
Minnesota and stationed in Mankato. Canning of 
peas and corn is the predominant industry of this 
area. The demands made upon the local office for 
workers for this industry are huge. One of the largest 
canning factories in the area learned, through the 
local office, of the availability of the technical services 
of the job ‘analyst and requested that job descriptions 
be prepared for all jobs in the plant for purposes of 
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planning and staffing. In view of the importance of 
the industry and the large number of workers involved, 
the job analyst felt that it would pay dividends both 
to the local office and to management to obtain com- 
plete coverage of all jobs. He reasoned that in addi- 
tion to local use, the materials developed could be 
used as a pattern throughout the entire State by 
offices servicing the canning industry. 

Job specifications were developed for all jobs in the 
pea- and corn-packing divisions of the industry. As 
the analysis continued, the management of this par- 
ticular plant, as well as of other similar plants in the 


TESTING REDUCES 


Technical Services 


Sell USES 


. ». By PAUL TRAVIS 
Manager, USES, 
Davenport, Iowa 


DURING THE WAR, our technical services have 
been valuable to the Davenport United States Em- 
ployment Service office both in selling the USES and 
in improving and enlarging our service to employers 
and applicants. The wartime story carries implica- 
tions for peacetime possibilities. We are, in fact, 
building our peacetime prospects on our war exper- 
iences. Our most valuable technical services have 
consisted of Job Analysis and Testing. 

ob Analysis was established on the local level in 
April 1944. At that time we had severe labor short- 
ages and high turn-over. Local offices had a difficult 
time in getting accurate information from the em- 
ployers about the jobs the USES was trying to fill. 

We proceeded to tackle the difficulty this way: the 
job analyst contacted all employers making ES-270 
reports who were engaged in war industry in order to 
secure job information on those jobs that were con- 
stantly being placed in the local office. An average 
of 10 to 15 job specifications were written in each plant 
for those jobs carrying the highest turn-over. In order 
to introduce the broad scope of Job Analysis activity 
to employers in the area, meetings were held with the 
various personnel men and top management, explain- 
ing the technical service we were equipped to offer 
them. 

An iron and steel plant had such a high turn-over 
that they were hiring an average of 98 workers per 
month and losing 125. After several months of this, 
their production began to fall alarmingly. The em- 
ployer called for USES services. We soon learned 
that the difficulty was in the company’s induction 
methods and failure to follow up the new employees. 
The union and management became interested in the 
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area, began to call upon the job analyst for assistance 
in the solution of numerous and varied problems in the 
entire field of personnel management. 

Other analysts have developed job specifications for 
dairy products, logging, poultry, and produce, and 
in many instances, additional technical service was 
made available to the employer. 

As a result of our experience, we believe that an 
expanded program of job analysis services to employers 
by local office personnel will go far to professionalize 
USES functions and to gain the respect and confidence 
of industry. 


work and requested that complete job descriptions be 
written for inclusion in their new contract. Some 
pay-roll titles were constantly causing grievances with 
the union because they were misleading. A machine 
operator was Classified as a helper, and machine 
set-up men were called operators. By changing these 
job titles, the employer’s grievances in this department 
dropped. After the job analysis was completed, turn- 
over dropped from 60 to 4 percent. 

At one grain and feed mill placement interviewers 
were unable to fill certain packing-room jobs. Since 
this mill did not have a personnel department the job 
analyst contacted the employer to get complete job 
information. Job specifications were written and the 
employer was able to meet his peak load of produc- 
tion by referrals from the USES. Since then, a com- 
plete study of this plant has been made to determine 
lines of promotion and set up job descriptions. This 
has been submitted to the company’s headquarters 
office by the local plant manager. Similar studies 
will be completed in their other plants throughout the 
country. 

So much for the past. Future plans for Job Analy- 
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Job Families 


VETERANS AND displaced war workers will benefit 
and industrial personnel men will cure many a headache 
through the use of Job Families. These are tables of 
related jobs, identifying the kinds of workers who will fit 
available jobs with least retraining and the kinds of jobs 
in which men and women with specific qualifications can 
be successful. 

Similarities of work performed; materials processed; 
tdols, equipment, and machines used; and knowledge 
and worker characteristics required are considered to 
discover relationships between a given job and others 
that require the same kind of worker. These relation- 
ships are shown in the Job Family tables in which jobs 
most closely related are placed nearest together in a 
series of tabulations. 
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sis involves contacting employers with expanding post- 
war facilities to provide technical services for those 
employers who were classified as less essential during 
the war. 


At present the Davenport office has on file slightly 
over 200 job specifications, with physical demand 
schedules where practical. A file of these is main- 
tained and centrally located in the office for daily 
reference by order taking interviewers. Job speci- 
fications and physical demands are also attached to 
orders where it is evident referral will be improved 
by their use and for the purpose of better placement of 
handicapped applicants. In the matter of placing 
handicapped persons, the physical demands have 
proved valuable. 


Another technical service which has saved employers 
is testing. 

One plant suffered an unusually high rate of turn- 
over in the department where sound projectors were 
assembled. It was costing the firm hundreds of dol- 
lars per month, and causing no end of grief. The 
department employed girls who worked with small 
hand tools assembling minute parts and various 
colored wires. The training period was about 6 
weeks; but few were able to master the work; the 
majority grew discouraged and quit. 


We discussed our Testing Service with the managers, 
and they were willing to try it. We selected a suitable 
test battery and asked that all applicants be sent to us 
to be screened through testing. We referred back to 
the department those scoring an H!. They all were to 
be put to work. The personnel director soon found 
he was unable to select workers by interview or to 
predict the test scores of those sent for testing. He had 
one characteristic which he always demanded in an 
assembler—long, slender fingers. One applicant had 
unusually short, stubby fingers. To his surprise, she 
scored high. The personnel director put her to work— 
but hesitantly. Two days later he went up to see how 
she was getting on. As he entered the department, 
the foreman called him to come see his prize trainee— 
she was the girl with the short, stubby fingers! 
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Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


HERE IS THE “Websters” of the work force. Some 
80 percent of America’s workers are employed in jobs 
defined and classified in Parts I and II of the Dictionary 
or OccupPaTIONAL TitLes. Defining each job title in 
terms of what the worker does and grouping them accord- 
ing to the skills, knowledge, and abilities required to per- 
form each job, the dictionary provides invaluable help in 
interviewing and hiring workers, classifying their jobs, 
and the systematic maintenance of personnel records. 
Not only the United States Employment Service, but 
industry, labor, schools, libraries, counseling and reha- 
bilitation organizations, and agencies of Federal, State, 
and local Government have found use for over 92,000 
copies since the first printing of this “‘best seller.”? Inter- 
nationally recognized, the dictionary has helped in the 
war activities and reemployment activities of Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Australia, Holland, Brazil, Chile, 
and the Soviet Union. When Edition III of the Supple- 
ment becomes available early in April, more than 23,000 
jobs known by some 40,000 titles will have been defined 
and classified in the DicrIoNARY OF OcCUPATIONAL 
TITLEs. 











During the past 2 months we have tested 56 appli- 
cants for this firm. We have referred back to them, 
and they have hired 19 of those scoring either H or 
in the upper bracket of the M’s'. All are still on the 
ob, happy in their work, and were trained in 1 week 
instead of the usual 6 weeks. Production has stepped 
up and turn-over has gone down. The foremen are 
‘sold’ on our service; the management feels we are 
saving them hundreds of dollars per month. This firm 
figures it costs them $125 to train an applicant 6 
weeks and that with the reduction of training time 
possible with tested applicants, the USES Testing 
Service is saving the firm $100 on each applicant. 


1USES aptitude test batteries are scored according to the scores made by 
the “highest,” “middle.” and “lowest” thirds of the successfully employed 
workers used in the standardization sample. Scores below this range are “below 
lowest third.” Letter grades assigned to applicants on this basis are: H— 
highest; M—middle; L—lowest; and BL—below lowest third. 








THE PROGRAM IS READY— 


A FIELD INSTRUCTION is nearing completion which out- 
lines the basic elements of USES services toindustry. It covers 
major operating areas of service to employers: Securing work- 
ers; selection and assignment of workers; transferring and pro- 
moting workers; reducing turn-over; reducing absenteeism; 
analyzing work force and estimating labor requirements. 
Included under each of these problems are the possible contrib- 





uting factors and suggested remedial action. 

The Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services Division 
is developing a manual and training guide for field personnel 
on methods for discovering and relating contributing causes 
of specific problems, technical aids in carrying out the program, 
case histories relating to individual problems, and action to be 
taken. 
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OPEN SESAME TO EMPLOTER 


Region IV Maps 
Its Technical Services 


. . By LOUIS Cc. M. ABOLIN 
Training a and 


Occupational Analyst, 
Region IV 


TECHNICAL AID TO employers calls for persons 
with the ability to discuss and evaluate personnel 
management methods used in industry. It is a spe- 
cialized service. That is why Region IV has a con- 
tinuous training program in operation to increase the 
skills needed by local office personnel to maintain 
employer relationship. Technical services to em- 
ployers and local office staffs are provided by a person 
in the local office whose first or second line responsi- 
bilities are those of an occupational technician. 


How We Operate 


Here is the way we operate: The technician (basi- 
cally an experienced interviewer) is given thorough 
training in job analysis to equip him to discuss job and 
worker requirements with employers. In a formal- 
ized training setting, the details of such occupational 
relationships as identification classification, time and 
motion study, wage evaluation, position classification, 
and entry-applicant classification are explained and 
their application to industry and governmental 
agencies is discussed. The grouping of jobs within a 
plant for utilization of manpower (job family tech- 
nique) is reviewed as it concerns the solution of actual 
in-plant problems. 

During this phase of the training each of the avail- 
able job family formats released by Headquarters is 
analyzed and its application to specific plant situa- 
tions and local office operations is discussed. Charting 
of the job relationships and formats suitable for pre- 
senting the Employment Service job family technique 
to employers are illustrated and evaluated. Finally 
the permanent personnel record as used in industry is 
presented. This latter material was developed from a 
draft of a summary prepared by Headquarters Divi- 
sion of Occupational Analysis. The material includes 
such systems as standard file card, envelope record 
card, keysort card, visible index card, visible record 
binder form, and Hollerith IBM cards. The sum- 
mary report is based on an examination of approxi- 
mately 700 permanent personnel record cards ob- 
tained from industries throughout the country. 

The local office technician is not equipped to install 
any of these devises in a plant. He is, however, 
capable of examining any employer’s personnel 
record forms to obtain occupational experiences and 
abilities of workers other than those required by their 
present jobs. He is also prepared to evaluate the data 
recorded on the employer’s personnel record cards 
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and to suggest improvements that will make the 
records more useful. He can evaluate the records for 
information necessary for specific manpower prob- 
lems, such as the need to employ workers with related 
skills rather than primary training. 

The technician can do other things: He can evalu- 
ate the desirability of in-plant upgrading and transfers 
on the basis of the widest utilization of available 
personnel when hiring problems occur, and he can 
study the usefulness of the records as they relate to the 
nature of occupational analysis tools designed to 
suggest channels of such movement of workers. In 
addition to being able to explain or interpret to the 
employer the services and policies of the Employment 
Service and especially how its facilities can best serve 
the individual employer, the local office provides 
individualized application of the Employment Service 
tools and techniques available to industry and the 
local office. 

As an example: A large manufacturer of aluminum 
products in the region found that one of his problems 
after the war was the need for more complete job 
information than is required for his job evaluation 
records. This need was evidenced when personal 
visits to the plant job sites were necessary to acquaint 
new staff members in the plant’s expanded personnel 
department with detailed job requirements. Having 
recognized the usefulness of the job analysis technique 
in connection with manpower utilization problems 
during the war, the employer called on the local 
USES office manager for an explanation of the Em- 
ployment Service job analysis technique. This con- 
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Entry Occupational Classification 


HERE IS A TOOL which helps to take stock of the job 
potential of an inexperienced worker. This tool is 
really Part IV of the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
Tittes. It enables employment interviewers and others 
to assess the value of other factors besides job experience 
and training in recognizing and measuring the job 
chances for men and women without “salable” work 
experience This volume groups into broad fields of 
work some 6,000 of those “entry” jobs in American 
industry that are usually open to persons with limited 
work experience. Less-than-qualifying work experience, 
casual work experience, training and education, leisure 
activities, interests, and occupationally significant per- 
sonal characteristics form the bases for these work-field 
groupings. Through these groups and their relation- 
ships to specific occupations defined in Part I of the 
DicTrIoNARY OF OccCUPATIONAL TITLES, the veteran, 
the chap who quit school, the skill-rusty individual, the 
physically handicapped, and the displaced war worker 
can be directed into fields of work in which they are 
likely to have some chance of success and opportunity 
for advancement. 
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ference resulted in the local office technician conduct- 
ing job analysis training at the employer’s plant. The 
persons selected by the employer to receive the train- 
ing consisted of tyo persons assigned to prepare job 
analyses of the plant jobs, the personnel manager, the 
safety engineer, and the industrial relations super- 
visor. The employer has since used the training to 
prepare detailed job and physical demands informa- 
tion combined with a study of safety conditions for 
all jobs in the company’s local plant. 

Local office managers find that by being properly 
equipped in the knowledge of personnel methods used 
in industry they are more often invited to discuss the 
employers’ hiring problems. This close employer 
relationship provides the local offices with specific 
information concerning jobs in the vicinity of the local 
office. Such information suggests job possibilities— 
especially for the employer’s better jobs; it embodies 
more detailed knowledge of plant-wide hiring and 
employment procedures; in some instances, it takes 
the form of a long range, plant-wide hiring schedule. 
Such contacts, therefore, are of mutual interest. 

Knowledge of personnel methods aids counseling 
and the selective placement of handicapped. When 
the local office has a staff member who has made 
studies of employer hiring, who has knowledge of 
specific job requirments and working conditions for 
individual employers, he can be extremely useful to 
the counseling and to the selective placement proc- 
ess—providing he shares his information in a system- 
atized manner. 

A continuing technical relationship with employers 
has developed into an “open door”? working arrange- 
ment for the consideration of suitable applicants as 
they become available at the local office. The possi- 
bility of establishing open door and “outer-gate”’ 
relations with employers was suggested by employer 
representatives attending employer institutes con- 
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NIQUES FOR INDUSTRIAL SERV- 
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Military Aids 


THIS TOOL translates “GI” job-knowledge into 
civilian occupational terms. Two volumes of SPECIAL 
Arps FOR PLACING MILITARY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN 

Joss relate what the Army and Navy have taught their 
men and women to the requirements of civilian jobs. 
Based on the Job Family technique, these Military Aids 
present groups of civilian occupations, each related to a 
military occupational speciality or assignment. Each 
military “‘job” is related to an equivalent title and code 
when it is possible to supply them from the DicTionaRy 
oF OccuPATIONAL TitLes. A description of each mili- 
tary occupation is presented, with a sketch of its require- 
ments. Under these descriptions are given lists of 
civilian jobs that the veteran might fill, together with an 
estimate of the kind and amount of training this shift will 
demand. 
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ducted by all of the Region IV States. Several 
officials in charge of national manufacturers’ branch 
plants as well as local employers advocate the desira- 
bility of giving the Employment Service offices all 
of their daily hiring requirements. The institutes also 
clearly prove that employers are interested in knowing 
about the research facilities of the Employment Serv- 
ice and how personnel techniques developed by the 
Employment Service can be used to aid in their own 
personnel problems. 


At the job-site employer contacts are reviving 
employer interest in occupational testing. Employers 
in all of the States in Region IV are asking the advice 
of the local office technician concerning the prac- 
ticability of tests. In some instances, these requests 
are for use of Employment Service tests to aid in the 
selection of applicants for specific jobs; in others, 
the employers ask the technician’s advice about 
tests they have purchased or are about to purchase. 

Many employers who have been selected to pro- 
vide on-the-job training for veterans as stipulated 
in the GI Bill of Rights are seeking the services 
of the local office technicians. In one State these 
approved employers are getting help in making 
effective use of Employment Service industrial 
training at the rate of 15 employers each month. 

In another instance, the technical service to em- 
ployers has taken the form of indicating procedures 
for analyzing in-plant personnel needs, suggesting the 
type of information required on a permanent em- 
ployee record and on the simplest method for keeping 
it current. One employer, a manufacturer of textiles, 
recently was faced with the need for prompt expansion 
to meet postwar demands for his products. He in- 
vited the local office manager to review his manpower 
problems. Fully qualified workers was presumably 
one of his “‘requirements’’; -especially experienced 
loom fixers. In-plant training was to be a last resort. 
After discussing the local labor situation the employer 
realized that no suitable workers were available for 
some of the job openings. This meant that he was 
faced with the need to plan for extensive on-the-job 
training. The local office manager, trained (1) to 
recognize and evaluate the various types of personnel 
record ‘systems used in industry; (2) to analyze in- 
dustrial job classifications and wage evaluation 
methods as they affect the worker; and (3) to use the 
job relationships technique effectively, was able to 
aid the employer in reducing many of the skill re- 
quirements to openings in the entry and unskilled 
jobs. 

Region IV has decided that the local Employment 
Service office can no longer meet its postwar obliga- 
tions to applicants and employers with the type of 
employer relations which always left the local office 
seeking the employers’ favor. Nor will it suffice to 
train local office personnel who visit employers in the 
principles of salesmanship alone. Most of the local 
offices now approach an employer with the assurance 
that the employer understands the local office facili- 
ties established for his benefit as well as for the benefit 
of the applicant. 
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EMPLOYERS ADOPT USES TECHNICIAN’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


A Report 
From Texas 


. » By RAY BOZEMAN 
Austin, Tex. 


THE DIFFICULTIES of operating a “‘going”’ labor 
exchange in the midst of reconversion changes has 
brought to the Texas United States Employment 
Service a sober realization that programs for serving 
employers far beyond selection and referral must be 
developed to solve efficiently many placement 
problems. 


The first step in the Texas program for giving better 
service to employers called for a well-planned in- 
service training program which would teach per- 
sonnel in every local office to (1) identify, analyze, 
and suggest solutions for personnel management 
problems in establishments; (2) improve the quality 
of placements made by the labor exchange; and (3) 
insure documentation of placement efforts and ap- 
parent causes for placement difficulties in order to 
show employers that labor exchange resources had 
been exhausted and corrective action must be taken 
at the establishment before worker recruitment could 
be completely successful. 


The small staff of trained and experienced tech- 
nicilans was used as a nucleus for expanding the 
training and the program was geared first to training 
trainers who in turn gave training on employment 
management services to personnel throughout the 
State. 


Workings of this new plan can be shown in concrete 
examples of how Texas local offices have served em- 
ployers beyond the usually accepted scope of peace- 
time employer service. 

Improved placement service to a large glass manu- 
facturing company and reduction of turn-over 
and personnel difficulties in the plant were the results 
of an in-plant study conducted by a local office in 
the Longview area. The local office had had diffi- 
culty in recruiting workers for this plant; and the 
plant itself had a high turn-over rate. Further, the 
management wanted USES help in making plans 
for reconversion and expansion programs. Careful 
checks were made on employee attitude and morale 
through the use of questionnaires and in-plant and 
out-plant surveys of conditions having bearing on 
morale of employees were conducted. 

The results of this study showed that, as a whole, 
the attitude of the employees toward the company 
was good but certain personnel policies should be 
improved. Recommendations which would improve 
the personnel management program and serve as 
a basis for future plans were made. Of these, 13 
were accepted without change. The accepted re- 
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commendations had to do with: Adjustment and 
revision of policies and practices regarding induction 
procedures, foremanship training, exit interview, 
plant publicity, wages, employee relations, sanita- 
tion, tool storage, and employee services. Five 
suggestions were modified and adapted involving a 
safety program, workweek, in-plant feeding, and 
plant reengineering. 


Other suggestions being considered by manage- 
ment include setting up of a merit rating system and 
employee evaluating plans, publication of an em- 
ployee handbook, changes in organization, and com- 
plete job analyses. 

A Houston tool manufacturing company, changing 
over to peacetime production, ran into an old war- 
time headache with a peacetime twist. Absenteeism, 
turn-over, difficult recruitment, and the beginnings 
of an unstable attitude on the part of workers were 
among reconversion difficulties. 

Because the USES had assisted in solving many 
personnel managment problems during the war, the 
company asked the USES to make studies of plant 
conditions to see what can be done to hold its work 
force and recruit new workers for expanded peace- 
time production. 

Twenty-three suggestions were offered by the 
Houston office for improving personnel management 
practices and plant conditions. 

A review of employer action on this study shows that 
57 percent of the suggestions were put into operation 
as outlined, 13 percent were applied in modified form, 
22 percent are still being considered, and only 8 per- 
cent were rejected. 
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Staffing Surveys 


THIS IS a work-force inventory device for plants, 
shops, and factories. Just as sound management re- 
quires the inventory of supplies, material, and fuel, 
modern personnel administration demands an inven- 
tory of the labor force. The Staffing Survey procedure 
should help to obtain such a stock-taking. ‘This pro- 
cedure records each job found in the pliant with the 
plant job title; corresponding title and code from the 
DictIoNARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLEs: number of 
workers currently employed by job and by sex; and indi- 
cations of such planned personnel actions as job analysis 
or wage-evaluation studies. 

The Staffing Survey brings essential information to the 
personnel man’s fingertips, supplying accurate identifi- 
cation for all plant jobs and greatly aiding in recruit- 
ment, assignment, training, upgrading, and transfer of 
workers. Through its use management may always 
know whether or not workers’ skills are distributed and 
used to the best advantage. 
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Another example is a Dallas smelting corporation 
faced with widespread absenteeism and turn-over 
because of poor public transportation to the plant. 
A study by USES showed 59.6 percent of the workers 
were having difficulty getting to and from work. 
City transportation authorities felt it would be im- 
practical to operate special lines for only 57 employees 
on 3 shifts. So the USES went further into the matter 
and found that 3 other plants in the same area, an iron 
works, and 2 oil refineries suffered from poor transpor- 
tation also. From the 4 companies, between 175 and 
200 employees would use bus service. These facts 
were placed before transportation and municipal 
officials by USES representatives. 

As a result, bus service was extended to the plants 
and to commercial establishments and a residential 
community even beyond the industrial area where the 
plants are located. Success of USES efforts is shown 
in written expressions of appreciation from the smelt- 
ing company for assistance in solving their transpor- 
tation problem before the winter slush season set, in. 

Ways in which employer service can help in balanc- 
ing the labor market is shown in the Abilene area. 
In that area, a great many more workers were looking 


for jobs than there were jobs available. Job-hunting 
veterans were returning daily. However, a number 
of the jobs that were open could not be filled because 
they called for workers with special skills not found in 
the area. : 

To overcome this, interviewers and Veterans Em- 
ployment Representatives kept a sharp lookout for job 
seekers who might like to change occupations or learn 
a trade. 

Employers needing special skills were canvassed for 
job possibilities for apprentices and these were geared 
to applicants appearing most interested and best 
suited. Upon finding an employer who needed a 
semiskilled or skilled worker, a job analyst prepared 
a description or specification from which training 
standards were set up. During November and De- 
cember 1945, 56 programs were written and approved 
and applicants placed on these jobs which were created 
in a supply area. 

These are merely samples taken from scores of in- 
stances where the USES in Texas has assisted the 
employer and the community beyond the ordinarily 
conceived service of selection and referral. 


WEST COAST EXPERIENCE WITH INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 


The Case For 


Industrial Services 


. . By CHESTER BANACHOWSKI 


Chief, Industrial Services, 
Region XII 


MODEST IN BEGINNING—great in potentiality: 
that might well describe the United States Employ- 
ment Service’s industrial services to employers. I 
should like to cite several case histories on how indus- 
trial services to employers in Region XII aided the 
employer to do a better job of selection and place- 
ment during the war period—when this service re- 
ceived its try-out. At the same time, the peacetime 
potentialities of this new area of service are suggested 
by the aid given to one community to do a better job 
of placing its disabled war veterans. This story, then, 
will merely indicate how we can continue to give 
employers aid not only in selection and placement, 
but in other personnel management activities as well. 

The case of the California Shipbuilding Corporation: In 
November 1943, the California Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion was having great difficulty in recruiting welder 
trainees. Calship called for our help. Their call was 
in the form of a request for permission to use the group 
of aptitude tests developed for selecting arc welder 
trainees. These tests were used by the company from 
December 1943 until May 24, 1945. During 1944, 
an average of 542 applicants per month were tested 
and an average of 271 per month were hired on the 
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basis of test scores. The ones rejected for welder 
training were hired for other jobs. Russell Bergeman, 
Industrial Relations Manager for Calship, thanked us 
for releasing the tests to his company and helping 
them throughout the testing program. He said that 
the tests had materially reduced over-all training 
costs for this job and had helped greatly the mass 
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Industry Composition Patterns 


MASS MOVEMENT of workers from the armed forces 
and war industry to peacetime employment is one of the 
characteristics of the reconversion period. 

Industry Composition Patterns which indicate the 
typical job composition of specified industries and show 
the skill distribution and training practices prevalent in 
them help solve many of the problems arising from 
this job shift. 

Each Industry Composition Pattern presents a com- 
posite of Staffing Surveys or comparable personnel- 
inventory records from a number of representative firms 
in the selected industry. The data are combined to 
yield information aiding the location of workers for 
specific jobs, the counseling of persons in search of the 
best market for their skills, guiding the transfer of men 
and women from declining to expanding industries, and 
the recruitment of hard-to-find workers for new or 
reconverted processes. Community planing agencies, 
likewise, can use the patterns in assembling community 
estimates of present and future labor supply and demand. 
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selection of persons who possessed the aptitude and 
abilities to learn the welding job. ‘The demonstrated 
value of using the tests resulted in the complete ac- 
ceptance of the tests by the company supervisors, 
training instructors, and union officials. 

In March 1944, a report prepared by the Calship 
Employment Section said: “The test definitely proves 
our original contention that applicants for student 
welder should not be hired unless they can attain a 
passing grade on their aptitude test.” 

This is an example of management’s reaction to the 
assistance received through what we now call Indus- 
trial Services. Development of suitable tests and 
testing services is one of the personnel services which 
only the very large plants can afford. Industrial 
Services has made this service available to selected 
employers as well as to several universities and school 
systems in Region XII. 

Several employers have even requested our oflices 
to evaluate their applicant testing programs in order 
to be certain that their programs were on the right 
track. 


Help for Community 


Here is another illustration—this time of our assist- 
ance to a community in planning to take care of its 
disabled veterans. 

The Industrial Conference Board, which represents 
most of the manufacturers in Tacoma, Wash., was 
interested in finding out in what jobs physically 
handicapped veterans could be employed. In order 
to do this it was necessary to survey the plants in the 
community. To complete such an undertaking in a 
reasonable time would have required a large staff of 
job analysts. Since only a few analysts were avail- 
able, it was decided to develop a check list of physical 
demands which could be prepared by company fore- 
men after a brief training by our staff. Such a check 
list of physical demands, including job specifications, 
was developed by our Washington State staff. This 
“Check List for Physical Demands Analysis with Job 
Specification”’ was printed by the Industrial Confer- 
ence Board of Tacoma and made available to mem- 
bers of the board at cost, thus spreading the workload 
among many companies. Our staff is assisting em- 
ployers in preparing the check list and the Tacoma 
office of the USES will be given a copy of each check 
list prepared by participating companies. Thus both 
the USES and the employers will have available a 
tool to enable them to do a selective placement job. 
This project is under way but will require some time 
before widespread coverage is available. 

The West Coast has mainly small companies (most 
of the large firms were “war plants’) which are 
allegedly lagging in pefsonnel management practices. 
Thus, we have a fertile field for this type of activity. 
Late in 1944 an employer asked for help in developing 
an industrial relations program. Our State staff 
people made a study of the company and recom- 
mended to the company’s executive committee an 
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organization chart for the company, functional de- 
scriptions for industrial relations activities, an employ- 
ment application blank, job preference form, work 
assignment form, rate change-transfer notice form, 
daily absentee report, attendance record, and termi- 
nation of employment form. The company was so 
pleased with the material presented that it asked for 
a study of its timekeeping procedure. The study of 
timekeeping procedures was made and was accepted 
by the company in principal if not in all the detail, 

With the limited staff available to USES at present 
such extensive assistance can be given to only a few 
companies. However, we can offer employers assist- 
ance through publications developed by headquarters 
and State offices. These aids, prepared by headquar- 
ters, have been a great help. Some of our State 
offices have prepared publications on inducting new 
employees and on exit interviewing for distribution to 
local employers. One of our State offices answered 
as many as 1,200 telephone requests a month for 
occupational information during the war period. 

Let me cite briefly two cases to suggest the type of 
service requested of us by employers in the reconver- 
sion period. : 

An employer in Seattle requested our Washington 
State office to assist him in planning his postwar activ- 
ity by obtaining a staffing schedule and job specifica- 
tions from a similar plant in southern California. 
Through the cooperation of the southern California 
employer and our office we were able to provide the 
information requested and thus help bring a new 
industry into the Seattle area. 

In another case, a company which builds fishing 
boats and tugs as a main line now plans to add a de- 
partment for the manufacture of small pleasure craft 
up to 35 feet by quantity production methods. They 
have asked our help in obtaining a staffing schedule 
and job specifications for such a department. Ar- 
rangements are being made to get the information 
for this company. 

Future activities —Even though the amount of service 
rendered to employers through studies conducted by 
our staff be limited, there is no reason why our 
offices shouldn’t be the source for information about 
occupations and accepted personnel practices consid- 
ering the wealth of such material which we now possess. 


MEANING MADE CLEARER 


UNUSUAL INTEREST has been aroused among readers by the 
article published in the November REVIEW, ‘Don’t Overlo k 
Personality Reactions’? by Emeline Place Hayward. Many readers 
have commented upon its lively style and it has been reprinted by 8 
research association. Readers who are rereading it or are using this 
article as a basis for discussion will want to have this correction made 
in the first paragraph on page 13. 








“Personal factors in an individual frequently produce strains com- 
pletely independent of the job’s inherent strain. Some people are so 
constituted that they cannot fit into any service job, be it that of a 
waiter or physician, without developing personality disturbances.” 








From the second paragraph omit the sentence: ‘‘Some people can- 
not take service jobs, even jobs as waiters or nurses, without creating 
@ personality disturbance.” 
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CANNING PLANTS SURVEY BRINGS IMPROVEMENT 


Helping Employer 
Helped USES 


. « By FRED J. BOLLMEYER 


Information Representative, 
USES, Region V 


IN AN EFFORT to remove some of the difficulties 
experienced in staffing canning plants in Ohio, the 
Ohio State office of the United States Employment 
Service developed a proposed plan having these ob- 
jectives: To survey in-plant conditions, to curb ab- 
senteeism, to reduce turn-over, to establish better 
personnel and morale-building practices, to produce 
suggestions as to plant lay-out and equipment, and to 
improve training in order to decrease the demand for 
workers. The plan was submitted first to the Secre- 
tary of the Ohio Canners Association and members 
of the labor committee of that group which approved 
it. 


Following this, Luke F. Beckman, who at that time 
was chairman of the association’s labor committee, 
sent a bulletin to all association members asking their 
help. The bulletin read: “In view of the anticipated 
acute recruiting problems this year, we believe that 
better utilization of available manpower is one means 
that will aid in solving our staffing problem. This 
service is being offered to the canners in Ohio by the 
USES without charge, and the time you spend with 
their representative will make possible greater produc- 
tion, better quality, and lower costs in addition to 
reducing the recruiting difficulties. 

“Shortly, the manager of the local employment 
office will call you regarding an appointment for the 
representative. At that time they will discuss the 
details of this service program as it applies to your 
operation.” 


Very few of the canneries were to be in operation at 
the time of the survey. It was, therefore, understood 
that the information would be gathered through inter- 
views and discussions with the management of the 
various canneries, and observation visits to the plants. 
Data obtained over previous years’ experience in 
servicing these operations through local employment 
offices were also to be used. 

As the survey program progressed, it was learned 
that almost every cannery was set up for straight 
line production with conveyors to handle the materi- 
als. There were some breaks in the straight line 
flow, mostly at the capping machines from which 
the cans had to be hand-trucked to the cookers. 
This was occasionally due to plant lay-out and it 
meant extra manpower. Chutes or conveyors or 
monorail extensions would solve the problem and 
eliminate an extra operation. There were some 
minor variations, usually in equipment or methods, 
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but on the whole, production lines were similar 
throughout the State. The line generally ran as 
follows: Grading, washing, scalding (steam or hot 
water), peeling, filling, cooking (continuous or open 
retort), and storing. For the most part good use 
was made of chutes, conveyors, and hoists. 

Waste also was found to be a source of considerable 
concern to the foresighted canners and at least an 
annoyance to the others. There were a few, of 
course, who seemed to feel that the waste was a 
necessary evil in the canning industry. 


Much of the waste was due to obsolete methods of 
peeling. It is an accepted axiom in most industries 
that “‘excessive waste eventually will bankrupt the 
operation”’ and to the industrially trained USES con- 
sultants the average of 32.5 percent waste was intol- 
erable. It was recognized by everyone in the indus- 
try and by the consultants that this waste was largely 
the result of two factors: The size, shape, and quality 
of the tomatoes, and the manual dexterity of the 
peelers. It was obvious to the consultants that the 
carelessness inherent in this second factor could be 
improved by training and incentive pay. 

A total of 25 training conferences were set up to 
train workers in the tab method of peeling tomatoes. 
Briefly, with the tab method the peeler holds the 
tomato in the ends of the fingers, cuts the core three- 
fourths or more but not completely around; lifts the 
core; pulls the core attached to the uncut one-fourth 
skin or ‘‘tab” down the side of the tomato and pulls 
off the skin as the tomato is dropped into the bucket. 
Attending the training courses were some 250 key 
workers. The USES training leaders staged some of 
their training conferences in large individual plants, 
while smaller canners sent trainees to group training 
conferences. For these conferences a special training 
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Occupational Mobility Grouping 


COMMUNITY PLANNING to stabilize production 
and avert unemployment is not new. But today the 
Occupational Mobility Grouping makes it possible to 
lay such plans in terms of the specific fields of work in 
which people are employed or qualified, and for which 
there will be employer demand. ‘This procedure gears 
employment planning to jobs and industries rather than 
to programs dealing only with arithmetical total figures 
of supply and demand. 

Through the use of Occupational Mobility Classifica- 
tion, a community can determine the kinds and numbers 
of workers who will be in probable demand at a given 
future date; can estimate the likely fields of labor shortage 
and surplus, and their approximate amount; and can 
make specific plans to meet the employment problems. 
Thus, it becomes feasible to train and recruit labor for 
shortage areas and to retrain workers who will be surplus, 
or secure additional industry for their absorption. 
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manual was produced by the Ohio State office. This 
manual was used in each of the 25 training sessions. 
The tab method of peeling tomatoes, which has been 
used in other sections of the country, was presented 
as decided improvement over older tomato-peeling 
practices, and it was found that with brief training the 
peelers could make more money, produce better qual- 
ity, and the canner would have less waste and get 
more production at a lower cost. Those in charge of 
the USES training demonstrated that 50 pounds of 
whole tomatoes could be peeled in 10 minutes under 
strict contest conditions. 

Plants using the tab or similar method of peeling 
obtained the best production and workers using that 
method increased their earnings. This in itself served 
to reduce absenteeism and turn-over among peelers. 

Employee morale, the surveyors found, was either 
being overlooked or ignored by many canners. Many 
of the food processing plants are located in small com- 
munities where a certain percentage of housewives 
and others have, through the years, worked at the local 
cannery during the processing season. The canners 
themselves, for the most part, were busy on details 
of contracts, equipment, and machinery, and many of 
the smaller concerns had no program for good person- 
nel relations. 


Sore Spot Eliminated 


The USES technicians found that one small item 
would eliminate one of the sore spots of labor rela- 
tions in the canning industry. They suggested that 
the next day’s work schedule be posted and that a 
guarantee of 4 hours’ work be made for the following 
day. Employees interviewed pointed out that pre- 
viously they often had reported for work only to find 
that because no materials had been brought into the 
plant they were sent home. Better scheduling of 
materials and improved methods of delivery of ma- 
terials to the plants was recommended in order that 
daily schedules could be worked out. 


Naturally, these daily schedules were subject to 
rapid change because of the material delivery, but 
an effort on the part of the canner to acquaint his 
workers with these changes or to cancel the next 
day’s work in advance would be greatly appreciated 
by the workers. When this was done, workers 
were saved needless trips from their homes to the 
plants and, consequently, were saved transportation 
expense and waste of time. 


Many other recommendations were made by the 
surveyors. For example, a suggestion box, with a 
complete explanation of its value, was recommended. 
Many plants adopted the idea and made awards to 
workers for the best suggestions. This was found to 
be an excellent morale builder and canners reported 
that they were repaid by the increased worker in- 
terest and by the time-saving ideas. 


In some plants, the surveyors found that the height 
of working benches or tables was not conducive to 


best production. Workers became tired because 
tables were either too high or too low. Recommenda- 
tions to correct this situation were also made. 

In some plants, too, it was found that drinking 
water had not been provided for the workers; and 
that no rest period had been scheduled for the after- 
noon. Upon recommendation of the USES the 
management took care of these deficiencies. 

In other plants, it was suggested that production 
figures be posted each day with a comparison of 
previous records. This served as an incentive for 
workers to increase production. 


Recommendations Accepted 


In one large modern establishment, the surveyors 
were able to make a number of recommendations for 
which the management was very grateful. Because of 
the size of the plant and its modernity, both manage- 
ment and surveyors originally felt that very few 
recommendations of value could be made. However, 
here are just a few of the recommendations which 
resulted from the survey of that particular plant. 

The company had no organization chart which 
clearly defined the duties, responsibilities, and author- 
ity of key personnel. It did not have a training pro- 
gram in supervision. As the season moved to the 
peak pack, there was a tendency for storage operations 
to encroach on aisle space in the canning plant. The 
surveyors recommended that management revise its 
organization chart, that it inaugurate a training pro- 
gram, including induction training and methods of 
training on the job, that the aisles be defined by 
painted floor markings, that safety shoes be worn by 
workers in the cooking and warehouse departments, 
that a mirror arrangement be installed at plant turns, 
and that these mirrors be set up at angles to afford 
tow motor truck operators and other workers a view 
of aisle intersections. 

The surveyors also suggested that management con- 
sider the feasibility of providing locker space for street 
clothing of workers. The company had maintained 
no records of absenteeism and it was suggested that 
absentee records be established and maintained for all 
workers inasmuch as such records would reveal 
chronic absentees and point up the more prevalent 
causes of absenteeism, thus assisting management in 
future cases and plans to combat absenteeism; that 
the time clock cards be arranged so that absentees 
could be spotted and contacted immediately. lt was 
recommended that similar records be kept on turn- 
over. 

As pointed out before, the majority of the plants in 
the State were small and previously kept no records 
on absenteeism or turn-over. For that reason it is 
impossible to give accurate figures on the reduction, 
as a result of the survey, of absenteeism and turn-over. 
However, the vast majority of operators declare that 
the survey and specific recommendations which came 
out of it were of great value in minimizing those two 
factors and in increasing production and in reducing 
waste. 
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LOOKING AT COMMUNITY 


Your Town 


And Its Jobs 


. « By JOSEPH G. COLMEN 
Research and Application Field Unit 


JOB INFORMATION has lately become a matter 
of keenest community interest. The veteran wants 
to know the kind of work in which he will have the 
best chance for employment before he undertakes a 
training course to prepare for it. Industry desires 
information on the worker skills available to it in the 
area under consideration. Community agencies con- 
cerned with public works programs must have accu- 
rate knowledge of the job surpluses and shortages in 
the community in order to plan effectively. Schools 
and colleges can do a better job by training young 
people in those fields of work for which employers 
probably will need workers. There is no organization 
better equipped to get such information than the 
United States Employment Service because of the 
basic knowledge its employees have of local industries 
and occupations and because of its contact with em- 
ployers. Whether the USES sponsors such commu- 
nity surveys directly or merely helps with the technical 
problems involved is immaterial—as long as the job 
gets done. 

The Research and Application Field Unit, a part of 
the USES Division of Occupational Analysis, has 
worked with several communities in employment 
surveys. Its main activity was to develop methods for 
getting information about the kinds of jobs in the com- 
munity, training industry or USES personnel in the 
use of a fields-of-work classification structure, and in 
analyzing and interpreting information on occupa- 
tions once it has been collected. The field unit’s 
activities in community surveys have been mostly in 
connection with the Occupational Planning Com- 
mittee of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland and 
with the USES for Michigan. 

Once sponsorship of the survey has been decided 
upon, the question arises as to the best method for 
getting and analyzing the occupational data. In a 
large city it is impracticable to obtain informa- 
tion on the many thousands of specific jobs, regardless 
of how desirable this detailed information would be. 
Another method of classification has therefore been 
developed which requires the use of only a fraction 
of the thousands of job classifications which would 
normally be needed. This is known as fields of work. 
It has been so named because it classifies jobs accord- 
ing to the similarities among them, thus indicating 
transferability or ‘‘mobility” between occupations. 
In this respect, the structure prepared follows the 
- of Part IV of the DicTIoNARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 

ITLES. 
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OCCUPATIONAL PATTERNS 


The Occupational Mobility Grouping arranges all 
jobs into fields of work. The field of work is simply 
a grouping of all jobs related to each other on the basis 
of similarity of job duties, knowledge required, 
machines worked with, materials worked with, or 
worker characteristics required to perform the jobs 
successfully. Using the field-of-work approach, how- 
ever, does not preclude the use of some specific job 
classifications. This flexibility in fields of work has 
the advantage of making the structure adaptable to 
any kind of community, whether it be primarily 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, educational, or 
a combination of these. 

For the Cleveland survey, the Occupational Mobil- 
ity Grouping includes 210 fields of work. Members 
of various community groups, including the Chamber 
of Commerce, colleges, industry, labor unions, and the 
USES passed upon a preliminary grouping developed 
by the field unit, made alterations in it to portray 
more adequately the occupational picture of the 
community. In Michigan, where the USES spon- 
sored and directed the survey in many communities 
in the State, 199 groups were held to be sufficient 
for adequate classification of all jobs that might be 
encountered in collecting the data from industry. 


Fields of Work 


The varying number of fields of work is itself an 
indication of the adaptability of the Occupational 
Mobility Grouping. Where certain kinds of jobs are 
of particular importance in a community, the specific 
job classifications necessary can be integrated into the 
field-of-work classifications. Moreover, the fields of 
work themselves can be rather broad in areas of work 
which are not important in terms of numbers of jobs 
involved, or fairly narrow where a large proportion of 
workers are employed. 

Once the classifications have been decided upon, 
defined, and set up in desirable format for collecting 
the information, personnel must be trained to get the 
employment pictures of plants in the area. In Cleve- 
land, the survey was conducted by having each plant 
send for training the person who knew most about the 
jobs in his plant, whatever his position. After a 
training session of about 2 hours, the plant represen- 
tative was able to return to his plant and submit the 
necessary job information in terms of the field-of-work 
structure. Michigan’s plan utilized the resources of 
local USES employer service representatives who 
visited with employers and obtained the information 
at the plant. The information was then coordinated 
by the area labor market analysts. 

Large cities face limitations in time in attempting 
to obtain returns from every plant in the community. 
While cities like Kalamazoo or Battle Creek, Mich., 
were covered employer-by-employer, Cleveland 
seemed too large for such treatment. Instead, Cleve- 
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land adopted a sampling approach, selecting only the 
representative plants from all plants in an industry, 
using such criteria as size, type of shop, product manu- 
factured, and production methods. Labor market 
analysts from both the USES and the Chamber of 
Commerce were well suited by experience with labor 
market reporting to select the most representative 
plants. The occupational patterns of the representa- 
tive plants were worked up and these in turn were 
applied to the total figures for the entire industry 
(obtained by questionnaire from every employer) thus 
giving the number of jobs to be found in each field- 
of-work for all plants in each industry in Cleveland. 

Employment data procured in terms of occupations 
can become more useful if present as well as future 
outlook can be given. In Cleveland, forecasts for 
approximately 6 months were asked for. Michigan, 
on the other hand, requested the occupational figures 
for the “anticipated normal employment” whether it 
be 3 or 9 months in the future. This forecasting in- 
formation, while not completely accurate, still provides 
counselors, schools, city planning groups, and others, 
some indication of future occupational trends so that 
where necessary, planning for curricula, training for 
a job, or preparation for public works programs can 
be started well enough in advance to meet the coming 
needs of the community. 

Where publicity through newspapers, radio talks at 
various clubs, or other media will encourage employers 
to give the data, it is well to plan ahead for such cam- 
paigns. If cooperation can be obtained without prior 
publicity, it is still well to feed little items to the press 
during the course of the survey. Newspaper publicity 
of even limited size in Battle Creek, Mich., brought an 
avalanche of requests for the final data, indicating a 
lively interest in the community in the information 
being collected. 

Statistical analysis and interpretation of the data 
obtained are best made by labor market analysts, 
although technical advice in the use, combination, 
separation, or interpretation of the fields-of-work or 
occupations comprising them should be available from 
the persons who developed the structure. One type 
of analysis can be shown in chart form indicating the 
surpluses or shortages of jobs to be expected in the 
future. Another may show industrial trends. Ex- 
pansion or contraction of industry affected by war 
may be portrayed graphically. 

If surveys of this nature are undertaken periodically, 
the community will have at its disposal a wealth of 
occupational information. In counseling applicants, 
local offices of the USES will know where to look for 
job openings—possibly in plants heretofore not con- 
sidered as possibilities. Schools will be able to direct 
and train students for jobs in which there will actually 
be good chances for employment. Industry will be 
able to plan for changes in manpower needs due to 
expansion of the plant, or industry may be able to 
select communities for new plants because of finding 
the right numbers and kinds of workers available. 


Chambers of Commerce will know the kinds of work- 
ers to be found in the community as an inducement 
to new industry to come into the area. In general, 
the entire occupational opportunity for every indi- 
vidual will be greatly increased as the consideration 
of a worker becomes broader than just specific jobs, 
and begins to embrace groups of jobs in which he is 
wholly or partially qualified. 

The Research and Application Field Unit has found 
that the value of such employment information is. 
readily appreciated by the community and that this 
invariably leads to more recognition and better appre- 
ciation of the USES in the community. 





OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
GROUPINGS 


THE OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY Grouping men- 
tioned in Mr. Colmen’s article is a regrouping of fields 
of work from Part IV of the Dictionary oF Occupa- 
TIONAL TiTLEs. Copies of these “groupings” at the 
moment are not available for general distribution, but 
the Occupational Analysis and- Industrial Services 
Division is preparing a booklet describing similar fields of 
work groupings. Regional offices will be notified when 
the booklet is available. 


The new fields-of-work groupings have several advan- 
tages. First, they are standardized on Parts I and IV of 
the Dictionary. Second, they are adaptable to the needs of 
communities of varying sizes and specializations. The 
classification structure can be expanded or contracted 
as needed. Third, group similarities, used in Part IV to 
show related fields of work have been retained. Thus, it 
is possible to investigate separately any community 
shortages or surpluses in structural work, woodworking 
occupations, metal-working trades, or any of the other 
combinations that can be developed from Part IV field- 
of-work groups. Fourth, conversion tables to Part IV 
have been included in the booklet, so that training 
received by veterans or recent school leavers can be 
brought into the community picture through use of 
Section II of Part IV. Use of the alphabetical list in 
Section III also makes it possible to relate current em- 
ployer orders and applications to the labor supply and 
demand analysis. Fifth, Industry Composition Patterns 
are being prepared, using the fields-of-work groupings 
as a basic industry pattern. 


Mr. Colmen, in his article, has told how inventories 
were made in Cleveland of typical plants in selected 
industries and how it was possible to use this information 
in obtaining the occupational pattern of the industry rep- 
resented by the plants. This can be done in cases where 
time and employer cooperation permits. In other cases, 
Industry Composition Patterns which are available 
through headquarters may help. These will give the 
probable distribution of workers by percentage in plants 
that have been selected as being typical of the industry. 
The new format in which Industry Composition Patterns 
are now being prepared groups these industrial activities 
by fields of work which are the same as the fields-of- 
work groupings. Thus, it is frequently possible to project 
occupational data for a plant where not otherwise obtain- 
able, and it is also possible to estimate generally the effect 
of industrial changes on survey data.—W. O. NicHOoLs, 
Division of Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services. 
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service consists of matching job orders with workers. 
Unfortunately “matching of workers and jobs” has 
become a slogan. To some it is the principal objec- 
tive of an Employment Service. But should we not 
ask—match what men with what jobs? Should it be 
only those workers who chance to come into the Em- 
ployment Service and those orders employers have 
placed with you? If we are content with such opera- 
tions we are indeed failing in our larger job. 

A public employment service must be concerned 
with all the workers who are looking for jobs and 
getting jobs. We must be concerned with the entire 
labor market and not merely with a part of it. 

Next, consider our special veterans service. Provi- 
sions for special service to veterans are found in the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. Hence, our responsibility to 
this group is not new. New, however, is the size of 
the job. About 30 percent of our gainful workers in 
this country will be veterans within the very near fu- 
ture. If we take into account their immediate fami- 
lies, over 50 percent of our working population is to 
be found in this group. If you think your employ- 
ment offices are flooded now with veterans, you may 
expect a “tidal wave” in the next few months, for we 
expect most veterans, except those for the Regular 
Army, to be released by July of 1946. 


Nothing New 


Consider another phase of our Six-Point-Program— 
counseling. The USES has had plans for counseling 


services long before the war. We recognized that 
young persons just out of school need special guidance 
and assistance. Today, the veteran and the war 
worker also need guidance and advice on employ- 
ment—so that the use for counseling has become 
intensified many times over. 


But, what is counseling? There are widespread 
differences of opinion on that subject, Some regard 
counseling as practicing some complex and highly 
professional ritual. 

At the other extreme are those who say counseling 
is just bluff; good fellowship, of the ‘“‘hale-fellow-well- 
met” type; or, a fatherly approach, including slapping 
an applicant on the back and saying: ‘“‘Glad you’re 
back, son, and if you have any trouble, let me know.” 
These approaches are obviously wrong. Whatever 
the right approach—and I am not prepared here to 
discuss that—the Employment Service probably does 
more employment counseling every single day in the 
year than any other agency, public or private. The 
next issue of the REviEw will tell the story of this new 
USES service. 

As to industrial services, the only thing new in that 
portion of our Six-Point Program is the name, and 
the fact that we have pulled together our vast store 
of information about personnel practices and person- 
nel needs through our industrial services. We are 
trying to use, in an orderly manner, the material we 
have developed over the last 15 years. To the extent 
that we contribute to stabilizing employment through 
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our distribution of information on sound personnel 
practices, we are performing one of the legitimate 
functions of the public employment service. We are 
also helping to sell the Employment Service to the 
community. We shall probably have a lot more 
success in selling ourselves to the community when 
we offer something of this nature than we ever had 
in the old days when we went to employers with 
hats in hand offering them a free, common labor 
exchange. 


Our labor market information program is one of 
our most valuable assets. Few of us, in fact, realize 
how much employers want this type of information. 
Witness the many employers who use tip-sheets, news 
letters, and so-called ‘‘news services’ which rarely 
contain anything new and whose contents are usually 
available free from the Government. The trouble is 
that the Government doesn’t know how to package 
its facts; it is a very poor salesman. We in the USES 
have the very information that employers are anxious 
to have; we are not taking advantage of our oppor- 
tunities if we don’t package our labor market informa- 
tion attractively and provide it to the employers as a 
public service. 

The final point of the Six-Point Program—commu- 
nity participation—is certainly not new. There is 
not a local office manager who has not recognized 
that working with community leaders and taking part 
in community affairs is part of his job. Many, how- 
ever, have different ideas of what community partici- 
pation means. Is it joining the Rotary Club? Is it 
getting your picture in the newspaper once in a while? 
Perhaps. But that type of activity is only part of the 
job. Real community participation is putting the 
entire services of the Employment Service at the dis- 
posal of all elements of the community—labor, man- 
agement, city fathers, schools; etc. 


Taking all of the six points together it may appear 
that the USES has undertaken an overwhelming job, 
impossible for us to achieve. Some managers of, say, 
three-man offices may react that the Six-Point Pro- 
gram is ‘‘all right for big offices but it will never do 
for them.” The answer is that the Six-Point Program 
can and should be worked out even by a one-man 
office, no matter in what part of the country it is 
located. The problems of placement, service to vet- 
erans, counseling, of maximum employment, of good 
personnel practices, and of community employment 
planning are problems that are encountered every- 
where. They are going to be met some way by some 
group or some Government agency. We are the 
agency that is equipped to find the solutions to many 
of these problems and can assist in handling most of 
them. If we don’t, someone else will. 





Job of the hour: 


Developing more suitable jobs for veterans! 




















TREND IS TOWARD 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION has re- 
ported 103,526 World War II veterans taking on- 
the-job training or enrolled in colleges and universi- 
ties on December 1, a gain of 91,003 over last January 
1. VA education officials said that if the heavy en- 
rollment continues, many schools will be swamped 
with applications by the time fall terms open in 1946. 

On December 1, there were 68,173 ex-GI’s training 
under the provisions of the GI Bill of Rights, com- 
pared with only 1,847 last January. Of the total 
number, 58,582 were in schools and 9,591 were pre- 
paring for their future by training on the job. On the 
same date, 26,053 had already completed their train- 
ing or had withdrawn because of lack of progress, 
marriages, job opportunities, or other reasons. 

Disabled veterans being rehabilitated under Pub- 
lic Law 16 have also shown an increase. On Decem- 
ber 1 there were 35,353 in training—24,126 in schools 
and 11,227 on the job—compared with a total of only 
10,676 last January. VA figures show that 9,841 
disabled veterans have already completed their 
training or have voluntarily withdrawn from the 
program. 

There is a decided trend away from college and 
university study, toward on-the-job training, VA edu- 
cation officials reported. This trend was also notice- 
able after World War I. 


D. C. INFORMATION CENTER 
AIDS 400 OPENING DAY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., has expanded its Veterans 
Information Service in new quarters in the former 
Office of War Information building at Fourteenth and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW. 

Interviewers worked feverishly the first day to take 
care of more than 400 servicemen who flocked to the 
center for assistance of one sort or another. Stating 
that his goal of a One-Stop Station would require a 
lapse of time, Col. Waldron E. Leonard, director, 
emphasized that the service is in some way assisting 
everyone who comes in regardless of the problems 
involved. Said Colonel Leonard: “If we can’t take 
care of his needs here, we can always save him hours 
and perhaps days of wandering around to the various 
agencies by telling him exactly where to go and ar- 
ranging an immediate interview.” 

Among the items of improved service planned for 
veterans of the District is a project to record discharge 
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certificates in the center, and to give financial assist- 
ance to emergency cases. 

The staff, as of the date of opening, consisted of six 
interviewers for general information and assistance 
and five representatives of other agencies such as the 
United States Employment Service, the Veterans 
Administration, the Civil Service Commission. the 
Red Cross, and the Underwriters’ Association. 


ONE MILLION 
INTERVIEWS A MONTH 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION contact repre- 
sentatives throughout the Nation are interviewing 
former soldiers, sailors, and marines at the rate of 
well over a million a month, helping to solve varied 
problems arising in connection with the return to 
civilian life. 

These contact men, scattered throughout the United 
States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, are called upon, to 
give personal assistance and advice to veterans and 
their relatives and dependents on virtually every aspect 
of veterans legislation. Stationed at VA adminis- 
trative offices and hospitals, Army and Navy hospitals, 
and at separation centers, these contact representa- 
tives (nearly all of whom are veterans themselves) ran 
up a total of 1,060,546 such personal interviews 
during November, the latest month for which figures 
are available. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 
FOR GOVERNMENT JOBS 


THROUGH A cooperative arrangement between the 
Navy Department and the Veterans’ Administration, 
160 veterans are receiving on-the-job training (as of 
January 15) for Government and private industrial 
jobs, at naval installations in the Washington area. 
Enrolled for training under Public Law 346 or Public 
Law 16 providing for rehabilitation of disabled veter- 
ans, these men are working-learning-earning at the 
Naval Gun Factory, Naval Research Laboratory, 
Naval Torpedo Station, and the Naval Observatory. 

Typical of the ex-servicemen in apprenticeship at 
the research laboratory are these men: A former 
sailor, 23 years old, married, with one 11-month- 
old child, started his apprenticeship in the Navy yard 
in 1941 and then spent 3 years in the naval service, a 
good portion of it on a destroyer escort on the North 
Atlantic patrol. The veteran’s objective is to be a 
first-class machinist which pays $10.08 a day. With- 
out GI bill benefits he would ordinarily have a tough 
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time financially on his apprenticeship pay of $5.60 a 
day. The bill makes it possible to supplement his 
pay with a subsistence allowance of $90 a month. 

A second serviceman working at the research labora- 
tory was discharged after 3% years in the Army, 39 
months of it overseas, as a searchlight operator. He 
fought all the way from Australia to the Philippines. 
He worked for a local grocery store chain before the 
war, but he now wants to be a first-class sheet metal 
worker, which also pays $10.08 a day. With Govern- 
ment aid, he is well on his way to his objective. To his 
fourth-class apprentice pay of $4.64 a day, the Gov- 
ernment adds unmarried living allowance of $65 a 
month. 

The VA is working out similar plans with other 
Government agencies, and it is expected that addi- 
tional apprentice training programs will be operating 
soon. The Department of Agriculture will make such 
training available in the near future, and negotiations 
also are under way with the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing of the Treasury. Veterans training for 
these Government jobs may, upon successful com- 
pletion of the course, be appointed to the job provided 
they qualify under civil-service requirements, or they 
may take similar jobs in private industry. 

Veterans desiring on-the-job training should con- 
tact the appropriate regional office of the VA or the 
personnel office of the Government agency in which 
they wish to train. Courses may consist solely of 
on-the-job training or may combine on-the-job in- 
struction with studies at an educational institution 
or a correspondence course. 


“AD” SERVES 
VETERAN AND COMMUNITY 


A FULL-PAGE AD appeared in THe CotumsBus 
ENQUIRER on November 23, 1945, with a headline 
reading “‘Jobs for Returning Servicemen.” This ad 
was replete with information for veterans and the 
public in general. There was a statement by the 
local manager of the United States Employment 
Service suggesting that employers place their job 
orders with the office. 

The full-page ad was sponsored by 14 local business 
organizations, listing each of their names. 


VETERANS’ HANDBOOK 
IN PAMPHLET FORM 


THREE PAMPHLETS (excerpts from the VETER- 
ANS’ ASSISTANCE HANDBOOK) have been compiled and 
placed on sale at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The titles and prices of the 
pamphlets are as follows: VETERANS’ STATUTORY RE- 
EMPLOYMENT RiGHTs, 10 cents; VETERANS’ RIGHTS, 
PRIVILEGES, BENEFITS, 15 cents; THE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE VETERANS’ ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, 20 cents. 
The complete Handbook is also on sale for $2.50 a 
copy. 

The pamphlet editions are designed to accommo- 
date veterans and persons concerned with their wel- 
fare, who are interested in certain features of the 
over-all program. 
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300 CENTERS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


TO AID VETERANS who seek guidance in advanc- 
ing their education under the provisions of the “GI 
Bill of Rights,” the Veterans’ Administration has set 
up approximately 200 advisement centers. Most of 
these are operating on college campuses, several in 
headquarters of boards of education and school dis- 
tricts, and some in high schools. Eventually there 
will be more than 300 of these centers. 

An expanded sphere of the advisement and guidance 
service will bring job counseling and prevocational 
training to the bedside of seriously disabled veterans 
in the 97 hospitals of the VA. Experienced VA coun- 
selors and advisors will go into the hospital wards and 
consult with veterans to assist them in mapping future 
employment plans. Where the veteran is not too ill 
and it is otherwise feasible, it is planned to bring into 
the hospital wards light work which the men can do 
in preparation for the future. Such work will be of 
a type to speed their acclimation to full-time, on-the- 
job training programs after recovery. 

Comparable service for convalescent veterans who 
plan to return to college after release from the hospital 
will also be provided by the advisors. 


TO SPEED ADJUSTMENT 
OF BLINDED VETERANS 


UNDER A NEW 3-weeks course started by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, personnel from the various 
VA regional offices will receive intensive instruction 
in dealing with the many problems of blinded veter- 
ans, and the latest techniques to effect their rehabili- 
itation. 

Set up in cooperation with the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, the instruction will take place 
at the New School in New York City. The Foundation 
will provide trained instructors for the courses. Ori- 
entation of some 120 VA counselors will also include 
visits to the Army’s Readjustment Center for the Blind 
at Avon, Conn., the Seeing Eye Institute at Morris- 
town, N. J., and the Brooklyn Institute for the Blind. 

A recent count showed 625 blinded veterans of 
World War II already discharged and approximately 
700 others yet to be discharged. Of those discharged, 
38 are studying in colleges, 15 are taking on-the-job 
training, 118 are employed, and 135 are undergoing 
preliminary counseling before beginning on-the-job 
training or entering schools. Arrangements for train- 
ing remaining blinded veterans are pending. Only 
five World War II blinded veterans are in VA hos- 
pitals. 





Next Month 


Special Issue on EMPLOYMENT 
COUNSELING 


























TRADING AREAS NOT 
LIKE TRADING HORSES 


TRADING HORSES is a game in which the novice 
is apt to lose more than he gains. Here is a trade, 
however, that proved beneficial to both parties. 

Our State director proposed that the supervisor of 
north Idaho and the supervisor in south Idaho trade 
areas for the August visits to local offices. After 
2% years of constant struggle by one of us to keep 
the woods of north Idaho resounding with the cry of 
“Timber,”’ and by the other to keep food rolling to 
the fighting front, this was an opportunity too good 
to pass up. The “trade” was readily agreed to. 

North Idaho is a rugged mountainous area covered 
with tall timber. During the war, hungry sawmills 
ate up logs faster than available “‘jacks” could fell 
the trees. It also boasts one of the richest lead and 
zinc producing areas in the world, but the demands for 
ee in these two industries have not yet been 

lled. 

South Idaho, on the other hand, is a vast area of 
farming land producing millions of dollars worth of 
crops such as potatoes, sugar beets, wheat, and dairy 
products. One of the largest railroad yards and repair 
facilities west of the Mississippi is located in south 
Idaho. That the problems of supplying manpower 
in these two different areas would require two entirely 
different solutions was plainly evident. 

The local offices in the two areas are all small, 
ranging from two- to five-person staffs. Comparison 
of the techniques and procedures used and an evalua- 
tion of their effectiveness as well as their adaptability 
to the offices in the opposite area were therefore 
appropriate. 

The field of operation in which we expected to gain 
most in the way of effective ideas and new tricks-of- 
the-trade was suddenly kicked overboard just as we 
were starting our trips. The end of the war and the 
simultaneous end of manpower controls robbed us 
of the opportunity to study at first-hand the operation 
of the stabilization program in industries new to us. 
(Don’t take that for a complaint though, we liked it.) 

In those offices where we were not known to the 
receptionist, we were able to note the effectiveness of 
the reception process. Receiving visitors in the local 
United States Employment Service office is an impor- 
tant function and the refinement of that process during 
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recent years is something of which we may well be 
proud. 

The impression of our service left with a first-time 
visitor is largely in the hands of the receptionist. 
She is our good-will ambassador. All too often we are 
inclined to neglect her training and supervision with 
the excuse of more pressing business. If more of our 
supervisory staff had opportunities to observe this 
function as strangers in an office, the necessity of 
careful training would be driven home. 

Another field of operation carefully observed was 
the service rendered to returning war veterans. 
Many of the Veterans Employment Representatives 
in our local offices are veterans of World War II and 
the Employment Service is new to them. The in- 
terest they take in their work, the friendly spirit in 





CLEVELAND LABOR 
MARKET LETTER IS POPULAR 


LOCAL MONTHLY releases of labor market information 
furnished by the United States Employment Service have been 
favorably received and accepted by the community in Greater 
Cleveland. ; 

The first such labor market information release was prepared 
by the Cleveland USES office in September. This release of 
September 1, 1945, told of the effects of VJ-day lay-offs on 
the local labor market, i. e., the number of workers laid off, 
unemployed, unemployment compensation claimants, etc. 

Currently, labor market letters are sent to top management 
officials of 5000 business firms engaged in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing activities; local, county, and State public 
officials; all major labor organizations; welfare and relief 
agencies; chamber of commerce; veterans organizations; Fed- 
eral agencies, the Cleveland Public Library; public and private 
postwar planning commissions; newspapers; radio broad- 
casting stations; schools and colleges; and trade associations. 

After each mailing, new requests are received by the local 
USES from individuals or organization representatives who 
wish to be included on the mailing list. We have increased 
our distribution of the letter from the original 350 to 800. 

A valuable feature of the labor market letter is that it keeps 
our own staffs advised on employment trends and prospects. 
Copies are routed to division chiefs, department heads, super- 
visors, veterans employment representatives, interviewers, 
counselors, employer service representatives, etc. 

Labor market data and material are presented in short sen- 
tences and paragraphs. In order to emphasize important facts 
and predictions, effective use is made of the underscoring tech- 
nique. The new eye-catching brief digest of pertinent and 
timely information makes for quick, easy reading. 

This new type labor market release has attained local com- 
munity-wide recognition as authoritative and_reliable.— 
Epmonp B, Bart, Labor Market Analyst, USES, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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which they discuss the men’s problems, the spirit of 
confidence and comradeship they invoke is proof 
conclusive that each veteran is an individual problem 
of human relations, and should be handled as such. 

After spending 10 days visiting in offices where the 
personnel was new to us, the problems of operation 
unfamiliar, and the industrial pattern new, we can 
make the following summary: (1) Such an experience 
is, as far as we could tell, of far more benefit to the 
visiting supervisor than to the local office personnel; 
(2) while the objectives of all offices may be the same, 
the procedures for obtaining those objectives vary 
greatly; (3) new ideas on methods and organization 
will many times break a bottleneck; (4) an over-all 
picture of operating problems and their solutions 
contributes materially to a better State-wide coor- 
dination of our service. 


It was rather difficult to make suggestions for 
solving problems unfamiliar to us. The techniques 
used in the offices visited, however, did provide many 
leads that could be used in solving problems in our 
own areas. 


Recruiting labor for agriculture, transportation, 
and food processing oftentimes differs greatly from 
recruiting lumberjacks and miners, yet many of the 
methods used in an agricultural area will produce 
results in other areas. Sometimes, of course, vari- 
ations must be introduced, but a new idea that may 
produce astonishing results is often so simple you 
wonder how it could have been overlooked. 

I (Robbins) found the usefulness of interviewing 
aids brought forcefully to my attention by an applica- 
tion card casually picked up in the Blackfoot office. 
This younger manager had just completed an applica- 
tion from a machinist that could be considered perfect 
insofar as it carried details on the man’s experience. 
Asked where he had learned so much about the ma- 
chinist’s trade to enable him to get such detailed 
information from an applicant, he answered, “‘I never 
saw a machinist work, but haven’t we been furnished 
with interviewing aids for just such cases?” 

The tallying of the many items for our statistical 
reports had long been a perplexing problem to me. 
Mistakes and omissions seemed to be inevitable, yet 
the problem had been solved so effectively in the 
Pocatello office that statistical reports were considered 
a minor detail. 

Each interviewer was using a simple route sheet for 
each transaction and these sheets were routed to the 
statistical clerk for tabulation. She had at her finger 
tips all the information about office traffic that a 
manager could possibly need. Simple, yes; but we 
had not thought of such a device heretofore. 

I (Link) found something of value and interest in 
every local office, but most vivid were the extremely 


effective recruitment methods of the dean of Idaho’s 
Employment Service, Astor Seaborg of Coeur d’Alene. 
This office is in a lumbering and logging area and 
orders for fallers, skidders, doggers, and similar 
“lumberjack” jobs dominated the order files. When- 
ever any order came in for these lumbering and logging 
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jobs, there was no rest for manager Seaborg or, for 
that matter, for his staff or any possible applicants he 
could reach. No male applicant who showed any 
possibility at all escaped without a sales talk on the 
joys and delights of woods-work. Nor did Seaborg’s 
efforts end with the front office. When no applicants 
were in the local office, the staff had to get busy on the 
telephone, while Seaborg clapped on his hat and went 
out on a positive recruitment tour of Coeur d’Alene 
sidewalks, pool halls, bus depots, or any other places 
he thought he might find the needed workers. More 
often than not, this persistence paid off with place- 
ments. 

I also found all north Idaho offices enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of the occupational analysis program. 
Training sessions on this subject had been conducted 
by L. L. Sudweeks of the State office and A. L. Kirby 
of the regional staff shortly before I made my visits. 

And so it went; some new idea, a new angle on 
interpretation of procedure or policy, or a more 
effective distribution of duties—knowledge gained 
that could be passed on to offices in the other areas. 
Each office visited contributed something of value 
to us. 

Much of the knowledge gained in these other offices 
has been passed on to the managers in our areas. 
The director had a real inspiration when he proposed 
this particular trade—W. L. Rossins, Field Super- 
visor, North Idaho Area and C. M. Link, Field Super- 
visor, South Idaho Area, USES for Idaho. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
LEAD APPLICANTS TO USES 


MANY JOBLESS WORKERS make a practice of 
reading classified want ads when looking for work, 
instead of reporting to the” nearest Employment 
Service office. To correct this practice, the Greens- 
burg, Pa., office has “sold” many of the advertisers 
on the desirability of inserting the name of the USES 
office in the advertisement instead of the name of the 
employer. For example: 





BODY AND FENDER MAN—Must be experienced 
and dependable. Fully equipped modern shop. Good 
wages. Steady employment. References required. 
Apply to United States Employment Service, Greens- 
burg, Pa., Job Order No. 29-45. 











The job order number is the telephone number of 
the advertiser with the second and third digits separa- 
ted by a hyphen. A mimeographed form is supplied 
to employers for use in writing up these advertise- 
ments, showing the number of days to run, the 
starting date, and the name of the advertiser to whom 
the bill should be sent. 

These advertisements are giving the USES a con- 
siderable amount of free publicity, and at the same 
time are bringing many applicants to the employ- 
—_ office who otherwise would not come to our 
office. 
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We have convinced the employers that we can sub- 
stantially reduce the drain on the unemployment 
compensation fund by this type of advertisement. 
If a placement is made, unemployment compensation 
payments automatically cease; if the applicant refuses 
suitable employment, compensation is denied. 
Another justification to the employer is that, if we 
have all employer requirements and all those seeking 
work registered, we are in a position to make a better 
selection for referral. Screening of applicants by the 
local office can save much of the employer’s valuable 
time. 

We also make a weekly list of hard-to-fill orders, 
and it is suggested to such employers that they run a 
classified advertisement. Most of our employers are 
agreeable to this suggestion, and we have had very 
good results from such classified advertisements. 

Since the inauguration of this advertising program, 
public relations with employers in our locality have 
greatly improved. Other local offices might explore 
this idea in promoting greater use of the Service.— 
V. G. Futtman, USES, Greensburg, Pa. 


COMMUNITY TEAMWORK 
SPONSORED BY USES 


THE RECONVERSION problem in Wheeling, W. 
Va., is typical of that in other communities through- 
out the country. Production of war material was 
canceled after the sudden collapse of Japan. Méillions 
of dollars worth of Government procurement had to 
be replaced in local industry schedules by an equiva- 
lent volume of civilian production or there would be 
large-scale unemployment. 

Fortunately steel, the basic industl-y of the Wheeling 
area, had a backlog of other-than-Government orders 
scheduled for production and a majority of workers 
continued uninterruptedly in their jobs. 

Nevertheless, much remains to be done. Early in 
November, 4,000 workers were unemployed and 
16,000 local residents still in the armed forces were 
gradually being released. If the community is to 
expand existing industry or foster new enterprises in 
order to absorb 20,000 workers during the next 2 
years, it can accomplish the task only through close 
cooperation and teamwork among all! groups in the 
community. 

The United States Employment Service, through 
its continuing contact with industry (large and small), 
mercantile groups, labor, and city and county govern- 
ments, has been submitting labor market statistics to 
national headquarters. These figures present a 
reasonably accurate gauge of the employment trends. 
Coupled with employer estimates of future develop- 
ments on a current basis these data can be put to use 
in local planning for community expansion. 

The first step toward this goal at Wheeling was 
taken when the local manager called a staff meeting 
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and explained the purpose and proposed organization 
of the community committee and the part each staff 
member would be expected to play in its organization 
and activities. 

Each staff member was assigned specific tasks and 
took part in conducting interviews with various 
community leaders whose support was vital to the 
planning project. 

The purpose of the committee was to attempt to 
maintain the economic balance of the community by 
maintaining a check on local employment problems, 
planning, aiding and counseling with employers 
through the USES and taking other steps to provide 
displaced workers with employment. The Wheeling 
community responded to the idea enthusiastically. 

The committee unanimously agreed to meet once 
each month in the USES local office, and appointed 
three subcommittees to perform these specific duties: 
(1) Make a survey of the number of persons, including 
handicapped, seeking employment due to reconver- 
sion; (2) canvass the community for all possible job 
openings, and (3) solicit and promote job opportuni- 
ties. 

The subcommittees report their findings to the 
USES at frequerit intervals, and direct benefits of 
the teamwork of all groups serving on the committee 
have been immediately noticeable. Extensive county 
and city construction projects are under discussion; 
many industries, after securing labor statistics from 
the USES, are planning expansion. 

To facilitate solution of the varied problems of 
veterans, the USES, the Selective Service, and the 
Veterans Administration have joined in formulating 
a Veterans Assistance Committee, through which 23 
separate agencies are cooperating in a common 
objective. This committee meets monthly to discuss 
community problems as they effect returning veterans. 

It is our belief that the Community Employment 
Committee and its organized teamwork under the 
sponsorship of the USES is going to solve Wheeling’s 
problems of today and tomorrow.—R. N. Cocnran, 
Area Director, Wheeling, W. Va. 


THE TIME HAS COME TO 
APPLY SELECTION PRINCIPLES 


THE WAR IS OVER. Jobs are no longer as plen- 
tiful as they were. Therefore, we shall never have a 
better opportunity to apply good principles of selec- 
tion in our referral of workers than we have right 
now. However, with the change in labor market 
conditions we face another danger—that of having 
our judgment influenced by the worker’s need for a 
job—any job. If we give way to this influence we 
shall find ourselves sending the worker out to a job 
for which he is not qualified. 

When we refer a worker to a job where the require- 
ments are too high or too low for the skills which he 
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possesses, we do him and the employer an injustice. 
If the worker is not making use of his highest skills 
he will be dissatisfied with the job and the wages he 
is getting. He will stay on it only until he can find 
something better or, in his discontent, he will come 
back to us and demand a referral to something better. 
The employer will have paid for our negligence in 
the time and money spent in the orientation and 
training of a worker in a new job. The worker will 
have paid for it in discontent and frustration by try- 
ing to do a job of which he is not capable or being 
held down to one below his skills. We will have paid 
for it in the hard coin of public criticism and loss of 
prestige with that worker and employer. 

Employers were more or less resigned to the fact 
that, during the war years, we referred workers who 
were not too well qualified either occupationally or 
physically for the job they were to do. They recog- 
nized and accepted this just as they recognized and 
accepted the fact that they, themselves, were hiring 
workers who in normal times would not be acceptable 
as employees. / 

We did promise these employers, however, that we 
would give them better service following the war when 
more and better qualified workers would be available. 
The time has now come for us to start living up to that 
promise. Employers, cutting down work forces be- 
cause of contract terminations, are weeding out the 
inefficient. They are trying to get back to some 
semblance of employment standards existing before 
the war, and they expect cooperation from us in a 
higher type of referral. 

We have told our employers that we have the tools 
with which to help interpret and convert Army, 
Navy, and wartime training and experience into 
peacetime skills and aptitudes. We have cited the 
Oral Trade Questions and Proficiency Tests as ex- 
amples of the tools by which we are able to separate 
the actually qualified from the superficially qualified 
workers. 

We have explained to employers that, when no 
qualified workers were to be found, we could, by 
means of Job Families and Army and Navy Aids, 
reach out into new fields and find workers who could 
be fitted to the job openings with a minimum of 
training. 

Many employers who have hired trainees are 
familiar with our aptitude tests and are “sold” on 
them. They realize that by this method we can 
obtain some measure of the potentialities of the in- 
experienced worker or the worker who. must change 
from his wartime occupation. 

In our efforts to place the physically handicapped, 
we have gone out to our employers armed with 
statistics. ‘Through actual figures we have proved to 
them that the physically handicapped have held their 
own in production and frequently exceeded the out- 
put of the nonhandicapped. We have statistics on 
lower rates of accidents and turn-over among the 
handicapped. We explained Selective Placement and 
our methods for matching the capacities of the worker 
with the demands of the job. 
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Through Manning’Tables,"Replacement Schedules, 
and Utilization Studies employers during the war 
years saw the importance of such things as Job 
Analysis, Job Specifications and various types of job 
training. They became aware of their own personnel 
problems and the possibilities for improvements in 
personnel administration through the use of job 
analysis techniques. 

We stressed the need for complete orders which 
would represent the employer’s minimum require- 
ments for a specific job. Thinking in terms of the 
minimum in requirements, we settled for a minimum 
of occupational information from the applicant. After 
a brief interview, we gave the applicant a referral card 
and hoped he wouldn’t be waylaid by some other 
employer on his way to the job. 

Today we face the necessity of getting out and devel- 
oping orders for returning veterans and displaged 
war workers. Employers realize that they now have 
a wider field from which to choose and they are going 
to expect better referrals. They are not, as a rule, 
high pressuring us to get a man on the job immedi- 
ately. They are giving us more time in which to 
select workers and they expect us to do a better job. 

Greater care must be exercised now in getting in- 
formation on our orders. There is no better way to 
get this information than by using the Job Analysis 
formula. Either through questioning the employer 
or from first-hand observation, or both, we must learn 
the “What? How? and What Is Involved?’ on every 
job we expect to fill. We still must have the employ- 
er’s minimum specifications, but we are now in a 
position to concern ourselves also with what he would 
like to have in addition to these. The substandard 
referral he was willing to accept as a wartime expe- 
dient will not do now. 

We can not be familiar with all the jobs in all the 
establishments in our area. We can_ however, 
through the use of Job Descriptions and the Dic- 
TIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLEs, ask intelligent 
questions and get the information we need for a 
complete order. We can write up Job Specifications 
so that we shall have a continuous record of the em- 
ployer’s requirements for a specific job. This will 
eliminate the need for detailed questioning each 
time the employer calls to place an order with the 
USES. 

But, care in order taking alone is not enough. 
Complete orders and job specifications are useless 
unless our people are doing a good job of interviewing 
applicants. 

Daily, in the interviewing of veterans and war 
workers, we come across jobs with which we are 
totally unfamiliar. Again, we do not have to have 
a first-hand knowledge of thousands of jobs in order 
to get a good registration. We have Interviewing 
Aids and Job Descriptions which will help us get 
the information we need on most of these applicants. 
If we have no other tools which apply to a specific skill, 
we can always use the DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
TitLes. For the applicant with actual work expe- 
rience we have Part I and the Supplement; for new 
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entrants, or the men and women whose only training 
and experience has been in the armed forces, we 
have Part IV and our Army and Navy Aids. 

We shall not save time by neglecting to use these 
tools. It takes no longer to ask 10 intelligent ques- 
tions than it does to ask 10 stupid ones. Moreover, 
when we ask intelligent questions, based on our 
familiarity with our professional tools, the result is 
complete and accurate information on order and 
application cards. Employers and workers will be 
impressed by the care and skill with which we conduct 
an interview and will have more confidence in our 
Service. 

Once our orders and application cards are com- 
pleted, they must be accurately coded. The title and 
code on an order card should immediately lead the 
placement interviewer to a specific section of the 
application file. From these applications, he will 
select the workers who fit the job requirements and 
the employer’s specifications. The best qualified ap- 
plicant or applicants will then be called in. They 
will be interviewed and, if the interviewer decides 
they are qualified, they will be given information 
about the job and referred to an employer. If the 
applicant fails in any way to meet the specifications 
on the order, the employer should be called and told 
in what manner the applicant’s qualifications differ 
from the job requirements. Only if the employer 
says he is interested may a partially qualified or 
applicant of limited qualifications be referred to him. 

If, after such a selection process, the worker is not 
hired or refuses the job, an immediate follow-up is 
indicated. It may be that the employer is not com- 
plying with the specifications of the order in actual 
hiring practices. There is a possibility that the work- 
ing conditions may be bad or that some other condi- 
tion exists of which we have not been aware. The 
difficulty may lie with the applicant or the application 
card. Perhaps the applicant needs counseling or test- 


ing or he may have a physical or mental handicap 
which the interviewer failed to note. Maybe we have 
neglected to get the job variables either on the order 
card or in recording the applicant’s work history. A 
follow-up will bring to light any weaknesses which 
may exist and they can be corrected. 

In our opinion every office should keep records on 
individuals who are doing application taking or place- 
ment work. A low percentage of placements to re- 
ferrals will indicate a need for action. The need may 
be for additional training on order and application 
cards. A periodic analysis of the cards may show up 
such weaknesses and enable the supervisor to use this 
training where it is needed most. If order and appli- 
cation cards are adequate and there is a low percent- 
age of placements to referrals, it may be the result of 
carelessness in the selection process or of the inter- 
viewer’s being unduly influenced by the worker’s need 
for a job. 

When stabilization and other manpower controls 
were in effect, the public had to accept them. Times 
have changed. The only hold the USES has on 
employers and workers now is a proved willingness 
to serve them and ability to help them. 

We are required-to do many things besides ‘‘match- 
ing men and jobs,” but placements are the end- 
product by which our efficiency is measured; they 
are the criteria by which the public determines the 
quality of our service. Unless we can coordinate 
and direct our other activities toward the better 
“matching of men and jobs,” the whole structure of 
the Employment Service will be weakened. In- 
formation service, testing, counseling, compiling of 
labor market information, etc., are simply the means 
toward an end, and that end is placement. Good 
placements depend upon the continuous, intelligent 
application of good selection principles. Now is 
the time to apply those principles—Frances M. 
Dunn, Manager, USES, Mitchell, S. Dak. 








Task of the hour: 


GETTING MORE JOB ORDERS! 


WITH THE increasing flow of returning veterans added to the existing backlog of other displaced 
workers, the volume of suitable job openings in most USES offices is altogether inadequate. In 
too many communities, the local offices are not getting orders for the more attractive jobs cur- 


rently being filled by local employers. 


More orders for suitable jobs must be obtained! They can be obtained only if they are sys- 


tematically and persistently sought. 


This means employer relations. 


It means employer visits 


. full-scale “sales” promotion. Most of all, it means community-employer mobilization. 
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